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ep Orricens in the Anwy and Navy serving 
in tHe Sovtu are respectfully informed that 
the proprietors of Harper's Weekly will be 
glad to receive sketches of Forts and ScENES 
or Isrerest at the present crisis, and to pay 
liberally for such as they may use. Any Or- 
FICER in either service can obtain the Weekly 
gratuitonsly for six months by sending his 


address to this office. 
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[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 






I sPENT the evening of Saturday, March 2, and 
2 night mtervening between March 3 and 4 in 
the Reporters’ gallery of the Senate of the United 
States. The Senate adjourned at 1 A.M. on Sun- 
lav morning 3d, to meet again at 7 P.M. on the 
day. and sat continuously till 7 A.st, on Mon- 
day mor ing, March 4. The business before it 
was the following R solution, which had previously 
passed the House of Representatives by a two- 
thirds vote: : 

‘* That no amendment shall be made to the Constitution 
which will authorize or give Congress power to abolish or 
nierfere viihin any State with the domestic institutions 
ne that of persons held to labor or servitude 
the laws of said State.” 
iad been for some time evident that the 
iid not adopt, even by a majority, the 
Crittenden Resolutions, or the Resolutions of the 

ace ¢ or the Clark Resolutions, or 
1ator Doolittle’s Resolution denying the right of 

t It was obvious, on Friday, March 1, 
tinost that could be extorted from Sena- 
» passage of the resolution above given. 
Even that was doubtful. Very few Senators were 
» to place themselves on the record as affirm- 
t of Congress to interfere with slavery 
it least three-fourths of the 
were anxious to see it defeated—the Re- 
icans because it smacked of compromise, the 
hern Secessionists because it had a tendency to 
nethen the Union sentiment in their States. 
» Senators, marshaled, by Sumner of Massa- 
its on the one.side, and Mason of Virginia 
on the other, songht to defeat a vote by proposing 
a multiplicity of amendments, and consuming time 
by debate and divisions by ayes and noes. 

Against this combination of Republicans and 
secessionists stood Senator Srrpuen A. DovGLas, 
of Iinois. I don’t think he had any genuine sup- 
porters in the Senate, with the exception of Sena- 
tors Crittenden, Bigler, and Johnson of Tennessee. 
But he entered the lists on Saturday morning with 
the air of a man who is going to fight in earnest. 
And even in such bodies as the United States Sen- 
ate | luck is apt to tell. 

Af.er a skirmish with Sumyer, in which the 
Mas-achusetts Senator had rather the best of the 
ficht, the second reading passed, by 39 to 5. Its 
further progress was then arrested by a five hours’ 

:, delivered, if not composed, by General Jo. 
Lann, of Oregon. When I think of that speech, 
shen I remember that General Lane was at 

e time a probable candidate for the Presidency, 
I cen not find words to express my thanks to Di- 

Providence for our escape. True, the speech 
had its advantage. It gave a rest to the wearied 
reporters for the press, and enabled Senators to 
write their letters undisturbed. When it was done, 
Axprew Jounson, of Tennessee, rose to reply. 
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Mr. Jolnson is a self-made man. In his youth he 
wes a tailor’s apprentice, and he learned his letters 
from his wife. He is a natural orator, and as brave 


1 man as lives. The author of General Lane’s 
peecli attacked, with sarcasm and sneer, the Home- 
stead Bill with which Senator Johnson’s name is 
connected. Johnsou’s reply was one of the most 
eloguent bursts ever heard in the Senate. I re- 
member, he said in substance, when, after years 
of psinful struggles, with the young wife I had 
Lrou .\t from my native place in.North Carolina, 
and the little family which had grown up around 
us, 1 vas enabled to purchase a small plot of ground 
iu ‘Jeunessee and build a cabin upon it which I 
could call my own. I remember the feeling of 
triun yh and exultation with which we looked upon 
the poor little shed, and knew that at last we had 
A Nome OF ovROWwN. And then, long years ago, 
I niade up my mind that, if ever I had the power, 
every poor man, struggling as I was, should be 
enabled te ovtain a home—should have one spot 
of earch, however small, one cabin, however rude 
and scanty, which, in the light of heaven and the 
faye of man, he should be able to call his own. 

An ominous rustle in the galleries followed this 
cutburst, but subsided on a growl from Senator 
Mason. Senator Johnson continued, laying stripe 
agger stripe scientifically on the back of poor Gen- 
eral Lane, and finally closing with a magnificent 
eulogium on the Union. On this the pent-up feel- 
ings of the spectators could no longer be restrained. 
A tremendous cheer arose. Senator Mason in- 
stantly moved that the galleries be cleared. A 
few hisses were hearl—then a stentorian voice 
shouted, **THREE CHEEKS FoR THE Ustox!” 
They were given with a will. Not only did the 
men’s gullery shout, but the ladies screamed and 
waved their hantkerchiefs. Never since the first 
meeting of the Senxte did that body endure such 
an insult. For some moments the din was over- 
powering. 

* The sergeant-at-arms will clear the g P 
commanded the Chair, fiercely. x 

It was easier said than done. There wete at 
least fifteen hundred excited men in the galleries. 
For some moments it was a question whether the 
Senate would clear the galleries, or the galleries the 
Senate, Senator Tunveyprop, as the respected 
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Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
| is called by those who know and love him best, 
nearly fainted. Senator Kennepy spluttered even 
| more than usual. Senator DovGvas roared at the 
sergeant-at-arms, That functionary called the 
Capitol Police to his aid, and went forth to do or 
die. appily, after the third cheer, the turbulent 
denizens of the galleries, obedient to American in- 
stincts, obeyed the commrand of the Senate, and 
retired sullenly. The doors were locked, and Sen- 
ators were appeased. 

Night had fallen, and the Senate, after some op- 
position from Senator Mason, resumed the debate 
onthe Resolution. Senator Pucu moved to strike 
out the words ‘‘ authorize or,” on the ground that 
they were bad grammar. 

I am enough of a grammarian to perceive by 
Senator Pugh’s speeches that he is himself no friend 
to Lindley Murray. Whether his amendment 
would have improved the grammar of the Resolu- 
tion I really know too little to say. Mr. Pugh is 
the youngest member of the Senate in more senses 
than one. He has an invincible tendency to get 
upon his legs—which are short of their kind, like 
those of Mr. Douglas. But if his legs be short, 
his tongue is long. He generally speaks whenever 
the President will let him. Not that he has any 
thing tosay. He seldom has. ‘Perhaps the most 
useful office he ever performed in the Senate was 
to read extracts for Senator Douglas during his 
great speech on the Lecompton question. On this 
occasion words of sense proceeded from his mouth, 
and Senators listened. This unexpected attention 
turned his head, and he has talked constantly ever 
since. On Saturday night he very nearly killed 
the Resolftion which is printed above. Had his 
amendment been adopted the Resolution must have 
gone back to the House, which had adjourned to 
Monday at 10 A.m., and it could not have passed. 
Out of 38 members present, 19 voted for it; and 
Vicr-PRESIDENT BrECKINRIDGE—an opponent of 
all settlements—giving a casting vote in the affirm- 
ative, the amendment was carried. 

Then DovGLas rose, and in his deep, bass voice, 
eloquently appealed to the Senate to reconsider the 
vote. CRITTENDEN seconded the appeal. CLrNG- 
MAN, of North Carolina—once a strong Douglas 
man, now, poor fellow! a secessionist in a Union 
State—declared that he would change his vote. So 
the reconsideration was carried, amidst gnashings 
of teeth by the extreme Republicans and Seces- 
sionists; and, after some debate, the grammatical 
amendment was defeated. Senator Pugu then 
moved the Crittenden Resolutions as a second 
amendment. Every one knew that they could not 
pass. But the design was, as I stated above, to 
defeat action on the main resolution. 

Senator WILKINSON, of Minnesot:, got the floor, 
and proceeded to flagellate the Secessionists and the 
South generally. He was followed, in the same 
strain, by Senator CuaNnpier, of Michigan. Both 
were violent, severe, and rather abusive. Both 
denied the right of secession, and railed angrily at 
the seizure of Government property at the South 
by the Secessionists. Both were for the forcible 
maintenance of the Union. Both were answered 
by WIoFALL, of Texas. 

A French gentleman, of large public experience, 
who heard this debate, remarked that Wilkinson 
and Chandler were fair types of Northern, while 
Wigfall was a fair type of Southern statesmen. 
Without going so far as this, one must admit that 
there are superficial grounds for the assertion. 
Western men like Chandler and Wilkinson—and 
they are nearly all alike—are very unpleasant or- 
ators to listen to. Their language is not well 
chosen, and their delivery most offensive. Trained 
to address out-of-door audiences, they never over- 
come the habit of bawling; their tones alternate 
between a couac and aroar. Their gesticulation 
is abominable. When they become excited, the 
hearer’s anxiety for the safety of their blood-ves- 
sels absorbs every other feeling. To see them sit 
down is his only wish. Men like Jefferson Davis 
and William H. Seward speak in ordinary tones, yet 
are heard throughout the Senate Chamber. But 
these Western Ciceros always seem to be address- 
ing some one who is three miles off. They ap) 
to consider themselves oratorical Columbiads, war- 
ranted not to burst with any charge. Their mat- 
ter, too, is generally ill-digested, They take an 
hour to say what could be better said in ten min- 
utes. The noise of their own voice disturbs their 
memory, and they repeat themselves endlessly. 
On a prairie, with an audience scattered over sev- 
eral miles of ground, they are doubtless the right 
men in the right place; in the United States Sen- 
ate they are so fuulty in respect of gesture, tone, 
delivery, and arrangement of matter, that even 
when they are right they seem wrong. 

Senator WIGrALL, of Texas, is the exact op- 
posite of these speakers. He is a finished orator— 
probably the most charming in the’Senate. His 
voice is clear, melodious, and sufficiéntly powerful 
to be heard every where. He speaks grammatic- 
ally, elegantly, and without effort. He never 
bawls. He never screams. His delivery:is per- 
fect, and his actiomsuitable. When to these mer- 
its I add that he is witty and smart, I have said 
every thing that can be said in his favor. For he 
has thé misfortune of being almost always illeg- 
ical, incorrect, and often absurd. He is a d 
ist, and carries this life in his hand. When he was a 
young man he went to practice law in Ashmore’s 
district, in his native State—South Carolina. He 
wrote articles for the county paper, and mede ene- 
mies. Oneof them challenged him. They fought, 
and Wigfall winged his man. Another took up 
the cudgels, and was winged likewise. The lead- 
ing men of the county notified the youttg stranger 
that he did not suit their temper, and must go. 
Wigfall replied that he preferred to stay. “I will 
shoot a reziment of you,” he said, ‘but I won't 
go.” He shot eight altogether, I believe, idclud- 
ing the brother of the late Preston S. Brooks, who 
shot him too; the two belligerents lay seven or 
eight weeks side by side, on their beds, in a tavern 
on an island in the Savannah River. The end of 
the war was, that Brooks died, and Wigfall, nom 














| withstanding his bravado, left the State, and mi- 


grated to Texas. 

His reply *to Wilkinson and Chandler was ex- 
tremely smart. Mr. Chandler had abused Gov- 
ernor Floyd as a common thief and a scoundrel. 
Wigfall twitted him with offering insults for which 
he would not respond in the field. ‘I will make 
a bargain with the Senator,” he said. “ If he will 
write a letter to Governor Floyd saying, ‘ Govern- 
or Floyd, you are a scoundrel, and I am a gentle- 
man. Hezekiah’—no, I mean ‘ Jeremiah’—no, I 
beg pardon, ‘ Zechariah Chandler,’ I will covenant 
that Governor Floyd's friends shall pay the whole 
amount which he is accused of stealing from the 
United States Treasury.” The Northern trains 
had just arrived, and the gallery was full of North- 
ern spectators. Waving his hand gracefully to 
them, Wigfall continued : ‘ The difficulty between 
you and us, gentlemen, is, that you will not send 
the right sort of people here. Why will you not 
send either Christians or gentlemen? Either peo- 
ple who will not insult us with gross words, or peo- 
ple who will admit their personal responsibility for 
their language?” Chandler had said that he 
wanted to see whether we had a government; that 
if we had none he would leave the country; he 
would go to some country where they had one; he 
would go and live among the Comanches. Wig- 
fall replied: ‘*The Senator says that under cer- 
tain conditions he will go and live among the Co- 
manches. God forbid! The Comanches have al- 
ready suffered much—too much—from contact with 
the white man!” His wit and repartee over- 
whelmed his Northern opponents, even in the 
opinion of Northern hearers; though, on the main 
questions at issue between them, he was obviously 
wrong and they were right. So much for a good 
delivery and well-chosen language. 

An hour or more after midnight the Senate ad- 
journed to meet on Sunday evening. When it 
met, Senator Cr1TTENDEN had the floor, and deliv- 
ered a three hours’ speech in favor of compromise. 
Senator Crittenden will go down to posterity as a 
goodman, Heis pure, honest, and patriotic. He 
has served his country many years with credit. 
His weak point is in the back-bone. When Lin- 
coln was elected, Crittenden, like a good citizen, 
was for unconditional agbmission. But Breckin- 
ridge and others fell upon the old man, and be- 
guiled him to father the resolutions which they had 
contrived. In an evil moment he yielded, and has 
ever since repented the act in sackcloth and ashes. 
The Secessionists had to sit up with him at night 
to prevent his denouncing the “Crittenden Com- 
promise ;” and, in fact, when the yote was taken, 
on Sunday, he voted against it. His speech was 
patriotic; but it was very long. Senators on both 
sides listened with respectful attention; but for all 
practical purposes the speech might as well have 
not been delivered. 

When he ended, filibustering was renewed. 
Senator Mason declared that the resolution was a 
placebo, a sort of “‘ bread-pill,” such as doctors give 
to patients who are imaginary invalids. Senator 
DovG.as instantly retorted that the Soufh was, in 
fact, an imaginary invalid, and needed precisely 
such a bread-pill. It was dangerous ground. The 
Republicans hastened to “‘ take act” of the admis- 
sion of the Senator from Illinois, and he was forced 
to qualify it by adding that, in his opinion, some 
Republicans did really propose to interfere with 
slavery in the States. This riding of two horses, 
you see, has its inconveniences. But Douglas has 
so much pluck that a fall doesn’t hurt him. 

An altercation between him and Mason arose. 
Douglas declared that he had overheard a conver- 
sation between Mason and Pugh on the subject of 
the defeat of the resolution by indirection. Mason 
sneered at people who repeated to the Senate 
‘*scraps of private conversation” whigh they over- 
heard, and wound up in his inimitably insolent 
manner with the adage De gustibus, etc. Douglas 
fiercely retorted that he permitted no Senator to 
accuse him of unparliamentary behavior. Mason 
took two steps hastily forward, and for an instant, 
the prospect looked warlike. But stopping mid- 
way, after a pause of some moments, the haughty 
Senator from Virginia condescended to utter a half- 
apology. He was “ backed down.” 

Let me take this opportunity of saying that, with 
all his faults, Senator Mason is perhaps the nearest 
approach, in the present Senate, to the beau ideal 
of a Senator. He seldom makes long speeches. 
What he has to say he says in good language, with 
a good manner, ant in a parliamentary way. 
When he has done he does not go over the ground 
again, but sitsdown. This art of sitting down is 
the highest accomplishment of parliamentary sci- 
ence, and one which our Northern men find it very 
difficult to acquire. Mr. Magon never rises need- 
lessly, and never says foolish things. He speaks 
always to the Senate, never to the galleries. In 
parliamentary tactics he is unrivaled. His de- 
fects are obvious. His manner and tone are un- 
bearably insolent. He talks like a Pacha address- 
ing eunuchs. Just now, his temper is embittered 
by his Secessionist tendencies, which are not shared 
by the people of his State. He sees himself top- 
pling over from the height of political power to 
insignificant obscurity. He dies hard. 

On the Republican side, speeches were made on 
this Sunday night and Monday morning by Sena- 
tors TRuMBULL and Wapr, and on the other side 
by Wigfall again. What I have said of Wilkinson 
and Chandler will apply to Trumbull and Wade. 
The former was obviously bent on being heard in 

Jeorgetown. Neither had prepared their speeches 
beforehand ; and consequently, repetitions were in- 
cessant. ‘*O_p Bex Wave,” as his familiars call 
him, made some good points.in opposition to Sena- 
tor Douglas, who forgot his good manners in an 
attack upon him. But there was nothing new in 
either of the speeches. Thecalm dignity naturally 
expected in a Senatorial address, the terse asser- 
tion of principle and its logical application to cur- 
rent events, were wanting—or at all events were 
drowned in profuse verbiage. 

The leader of the Senate, under the Republican 
régime, will be FassenpEn, of Maine, the Chair- 





man of the Committee on Finance. He sge:j, 
speaks. He is a cold, hard-faced man, with a gray 
chevul-de-frise round his jaws; inflexible as the 
laws of the universe; cool as a mountain-top; and 
brave as a lion. Next to him in influence, per- 
haps, may be ranked Preston Kina, of New York. 
He, too, is rarely heard in the Senate. His yoic; 
is a shrill falsetto, which, coming from a man built 
like a rum-puncheon, sounds queer enough, But 
he is very sound in council, and perfectly braye 
His temper is merry, and the normal conditior of 
his face is a broad grin. CLark, of New Ham» 
shire, is a bold contrast to Mr. King, yet also a 
leader. He is a thin, tall man, of sallow complex- 
ion, with lantern jaws and black mustache, [is 
voice is keen, his sentences crisp. When he spee]:- 
it seems that a sharp knife is falling at the end of 
each period. Sumner, of Massachusetts, Mr. Ma. 
son's successor as Chairman of the Commit: 
Foreign Relations, acted, during the debate h 
I witnessed, as whipper in. He watched warily 
and was ever ready to avail himself of all Parlia- 
mentary expedients to defeat the resolution, His 
voice is very good, and his elocution admirai le 
Weight he has little, as he is known to be an alo. 
litionist; and though he is probably the mvst 
learned man in the Senate, he is not an effici-nt 
Senator or debater. Probably the most efficient 
Republican Senator in debate will le found to be 
Doo.ttTTLe, of Wisconsin. His peculiar merits 
are, first, that he speaks clearly, sensitly, and 
quietly; and, secondly, that he knows how and 
when to sit down. This most difficult of all arts 
—the art of sitting down—he seems to have mas- 
tered. ‘Tis probably a natural gift. At any rate 
he possesses it, and consequently he is always heard 
with attention. 

Hour after hour had slipped away ; it was six 
o'clock in the morning, and no vote had been taken 
on the Resolution. In six hours more the Inaucu 
ration was to take place. Senators began to look 
jaded. Half of them were asleep on the sofas, and 
some in their seats. The galleries had thinned 
out. Repeated motions for a recess were made 

But Dove as, with bull dog tenacity, stuck to 
his point. At the bare mention of the word recess 
his “I object, Mr. President,” rose clearly abov 
the din. His patience was beyond all prais 
Not a sign of impatience escaped him even duri ¢ 
the most wearisome of the long speeches wh -h 
cousumed the precious hours of the waning sess 91 
But the instant the floor was vacant he presse/_his 
point. To personal attacks, and they were r.any, 
his sole reply was—Let us vote. And so at last 
half an hour or so before daylight, the aves and 
noes were called for, and the Resolution passed by 
24 to 12—just the necessary two-thirds. 

If it saves us the Border States, let us remember 
that the credit is due to Stepugesn A. Dove as 
of Illinois. 
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THE LOV! 
THE FO &TH. 

Every four years the ourth of two months in 
thetwelveisavery impo ant day in this country— 
the Fourth of March and the Fourth of July. The 
one is the yearly anniversary of our national 
igin, the other the quadrennial anniversary of o 
national renewal. This year it was peculiarly in- 
teresting, because of the unusual excitement iu t! 
country. Fortunately for our national honor and 
the character of our civilization, there was no 
trouble of any kind during the usual ceremonies 
The sixteenth President of the United States w 
inaugurated under a soft sky and in the peace! 
presence of thousands of his fellow-citizens. Whi 
he stood before them and read his address, the 
words were speeding all over the land as they fell 
from his mouth. Along the telegraphic nerves they 
thrilled into millions of hearts, and it is safe to say 
that no words have ever been uttered in the world 
upon which hung more minds anxiously attentive 
than upon those. 

It was curious to watch the scene in New York 
From noon, the hour at which it was understood 
that the ceremony would begin, the face of every 
man was lighted with the consciousness that the 
great fundamental crisis through which our sys 
tem passes every four years had arrived, and the 
whole Government was changing hands. It was 
the more momentous#Hecause not only the officers 
but the policy of the Government was also chang 
ing. And still more solemn because of the import 
ant fact to which not even a Lounger could be blin¢é 
and deaf, that there was such serious difficulty |) 
ing at the very threshold of the new Administra 
tion. 

Yet people’s faces were singularly cheerful. Any 
thing positive is always satisfactory. ‘‘ Let us 
know the worst,” is the instinctive wish of evers 
man in the uncertainty of agreat crisis. Any thir 
is preferable to wallowing and maundering in it 
becility. The condition of the prisoners in the 
French jails in '93, when they wondered from dawn 
till dark, and from dark to day, whether they were 
going to be guillotined or not. was a hundred-fuld 
more pitiable than that of those who were sum- 
moned to the axe. Upon the pbole, King Dam- 
ocles was probably the most uncomfortable persou 
in history. 

The throngs at the newspaper offices were more 
earnest than any crowds lately seen. They were 
perfectly good-humored, but the squeezing was suf- 
focating. When a few sheets came up wet from 
the press the universal Hi! hi! of the boys within 
announced to the jammed candidates outside that 
there was a prize for somebody. Many an eacer 
gentlenian dashed gallantly into the stream, 8n° 
after moving with the solid current a few steps 
was caught and held fast for a quarter of an hour, 
perfectly motionless, and then struggled and strain- 
ed, and with much cost of tumbled linen and ruffed 
broadcloth, emerged again into the street newsp* 
perless as he went in. wad 

Then, when he was lucky enough, after pation! 
waiting, to get a copy of the address, he leaned up 
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against some friendly door, or post, or corner, and 
rapidiv scanned the words which were even then 
seareely spoken. Of course ke interpreted it ac- 
cording to his feelings, his apprehensions, his 
doubts, his wishes. There was never word spoken 
by human lips that was not susceptible of many 
interpretations. The color of the reflector determ- 
a the hue of the redection. 

And so our sixteenth President is inaugurated, 
and our seventy-fourth national year under the 
God save the United States 


Constitution begins. 
of America! 
—_————<—<—> -_— ——- 
A LAY SERMON. 

“ My dear Hereticus,” said Theologicus the oth- 
er day, as they were quietly lounging down Broad- 
wavy, why does modern fiction make so much fun 
of the clergy ? You may take any six of the best 
modern novels, and you shall find plenty of sly 

at the cloth. It seems to me very unfair and 
u skin 1. Think, now, of Dickens’s Chadiand and 
Sticcins—of Thackeray’s Lemuel Whey and Charles 
Honerman—of Anthony Trollope’s clerical society 
about the close of Barchester. What pictures 
they are! What do you think of it?” 

“My dear Theologicus,” replied Hereticus, ‘I 
think that where there is so much smoke there 
must be a good deal of fire. But you must not 

k» the foolish mistake of supposing that satire 

inves any body but the guilty., If you hold your 
hand to the fire, it is the burned part that suffers 

if you insist upon seeing all that is said of the 

‘ you must look at both sides. Certainly 

les Kingsley is just to his own profession, and 

1 Hughes sy mpa hizes with Kingsley; and the 

| . almost without exception, are generous to 

rical ealling. Kingsley and his friends do 

», indeed, that an incurable dyspepsia is 

f of sound Christianity, nor do they hold that 
y muscles are identical with robust religion. 

no, Theologicus ; half of your complaint is, 

that hearty men don’t like valetudinarians and 

whining sentimentalists. And why should they ? 

What we call muscular Christianity is simply the 

of men of positive manhood and heroic 


¢ 


tendencies against debiiity in body and mind’as 
evidence of spirituality. Come, come, say the 
muscular Christians ‘t doesn’t follow that, because 
a man honestly tres to do nis duty, he must be 


round-s} ered an’ narrow-breasted, and wheeze 
ith asthma, and cough with consumption, and go 
vorld so like the chief mourner at a fu- 
neral vou might justly think the worst thing 
that ever happened was the Christian dispensation, 
( come, don’t suppose that Christianity teach- 
i man is fit for heaven because he is unfit 

Sound lungs and liver—a deep 
el voice—a ringing laugh—a smile like a sun- 
i an arm like a crow-bar—a hand like a vice— 





i breast like a rampart—these are all harmonious 
ith the truest religion, Disease is no more Chris- 

ity than anarchy isdemocracy. A brisk gallop 
day in the saddle along the lovely banks of 
the Connecticut—an hour ev ry morning at wood- 

iwing—a little more breathing the fresh air of 
heaven instead of the fumes of his study—actual 
and not theoretic familiarity with all the sweet and 
sour of human life around him, would have given 

od old Doctor Jonathan Edwards much more 
cheerful views of human life and destiny. 

‘No, Theologicus, no; Christianity is not a sol- 
emn black fir grove, so far north that the air is al- 
ways icy and the sun a spectre, and flowers and 
fruit unknown. It is a grove in the softest cli- 
mate—a celestial tropic, full of music and sweet- 
ness, with trees in perpetual blossom, flower, and 
fruit—where sharp winds are tempered, hot sun- 
shine mellowed, and life is a year-long festival.” 

“Why, Hereticus, you should have been a 
preacher—” 

“Yes; butamI not? I preachas I walk with 
you in Broadway. 1 aman itinerant, you know.” 





OVER THE RIVER. 

PROBABLY there is not a Lounger in the coun- 
try who, as he crosses the Hudson River at Al- 
hany, has not wondered how soon the ordinary 
decencies of civilization will insist upon a bridge 
there so imperiously that a bridge will be built. 
In the wildest, bitterest winter the traveler may 

trive there at midnight, and be forced out upon 
the river in an open sleigh, or earlier and later in 

» season, compelled to pi€k his precarious way 

long boards and sticks, thanking divine Provi- 
dence if he escape without a ducking. Not long 
since, when the passengers by a train were cross- 
ing there, the plank which bridged a gulf of un- 
certainty between two pieces of ice was too heav- 
ily crowded, and the ice began to Sink in the riv- 
er; but by a timely ery of warning and a rapid 
t the logs of life was avoided. This was the 

of connecting at the most importan##point 
he great Western route from New York— 
he point of union of the New York Central and 
the Hudson River Railroad. 

So on the night when the river broke up at Al- 
bany this winter, the stream of travel from the 
East and South and West reached the opposite 
shores, here was no possible crossing, and the 
whole crowd was driven to Troy, which overflow- 
ed with uncomfortable passengers. Yet there is 
uot another railroad line in the land upon which 
travelers could be so annoyed. 

As the matter now stands, the Lounger, who 
has experience, advises all through” travelers to 
go and come by the way of Troy Yon can keep 
your seat quietly in the front car from Chambers 
Street to Troy, and there, in a spacious and com- 
fortable station, step across from one train to an- 
other, and push on without the slightest discom- 
Tort. Thore is nothing gained by crossing the riv- 
er at Albany, except a general derangement. You 
Scramble from the Hudson River cars to-the ferrv- 
boat. There you wait in the cold. Then you 
slide across to the city if you are not nipped in 
theice. There you scramble into the Central R. R. 
yard, and rush for a seat in the cars already occu- 
pied. Then, after due delay, you roll out of town, 
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and when you reach Schenectady you see the rosy 
faces of content belonging to your late fellow-pas- 
sengers, who have come comfortably round by 
Troy, and who resume their connection with you 
at this point. The inconvenience of the Troy 
route is, that you must change cars both at Troy 
and Schenectady ; but that is of slight importance 
compared with the river crossing. 

Let the traveler, however, who is disposed to 
try the Trojan route, be sure that the train from 
the West or from New York connects at Troy. 
For he will understand that the two sisters who 
sit at the head of the river do not dwell together in 
perfect amity. He may, perchance, hear that 
Troy will under no circumstances cease to protest 
against the bridge at Albany. Well, he can not 
settle that question. But he may determine his 
route; and wanting the bridge, he will be a wise 
man if he passes through Troy, 





lien 
THIS AND THAT. 

‘Dean Me. Lounaer,—Isn't it rather hard that one 
man should work hard every day of the year for a tolera- 
ble pittance, and another man, by a slight and brief exer- 
tion, gets perhaps in a week all that it costs the first a 
year toearn’ Please answer. Inquirer.” 

This is a question which perplexes a great many 
people: but really it is not so hard. Is it hard 
that some people are born beautiful, or with gra- 
cious and winning manners; that some are elo- 
quent, and some dull; that some have genius and 


| talent, and others none? Must there not be oaks 


and geraniums, swallows and eagles, hills and val- 
ieys, to make a pleasant world? As long as there 
are degrees of excellence and attraction, so long 
there must be the state of things you deplore. 
You may ask, indeed, why every body is not per- 
fectly beautiful, perfectly well, and perfectly hap- 
py; but those are questions to which you will not 
expect a serious answer. Yet, are vou quite sure 
that your own question does not conceal the same 
kind of absurdity ? 

For instance, how many careful, conscientious, 
generous women work patiently in their vocation 
as actresses. It is a hard life and girt with risks, 
But here is one actress—suppose we say Miss Cush- 
man—not less careful, conscientivus, and generous 
than any; but while the others toil and moil and 
have a desperate fight for life, the great actress 
may make a tolerable fortune every year. Is it 
her fault? No. [s it the fault of the others? No. 
Is there any thing she could do which would enable 
the others to earn the same reward that she earns? 
No. Where, then, is the difficulty? There is no 
difficulty. You can not make the desire to see the 
one and pay for it that vou have to see and reward 
the other. Tommy Tinker may be as pious and 
good a man as George Whitefield, and have twice 
as large a family ; but you will willingly walk ten 
miles and give a shilling to hear Whitefield speak, 
while you will not go across the street or give a 
groat to hear Tommy. They are both men, both 
good men, both talking men, both men who live 
by bread*and meat; but the words of the one drop 
dead into your ears or drowsily upon your brain; 
those of the other kindle, inspire, enchant you into 
a rarer sense of life and a holier resolution of con- 
duct. Here isa piece of chickweed, there is a rose 
of Sharon. They are both made by the same good 
Father—they are both parts of his perfect creation ; 
but not less his gift, nor less a part of that creation, 
is the instinct in you which finds the rose lovelier 
and sweeter than the weed. 

If you look at two men as precisely the counter- 
part of each other, it is strange that Adam should 
be paid five hundred dollars for talking an hour or 
two, while Badam is barely paid five hundred dol- 
lars for a whole year’s talking. Mechanically, the 
talking of the two is the same thing, but spiritual- 
ly at is profoundly different. They are not paid 
according to the equal time and talk, but accord- 
ing to the spiritual food they furnish ; and of that 
the public mind can be the only judge. 





MELTING ICE. 

Berore these lines can be printed the month 
of storms may have justified its name; but it be, 
gan so softly that the whole continent seemed to 
have drifted into the tropics. The pilgrim by rail- 
way came upon the most sudden and bewildering 
contrasts. Im the beautiful Mohawk Valley, while 
the snow yet lay deep upon all the hills, lighting 
up the usual gloom of the woods, the May sun 
shone, and the tender haze of late October hung 
warm and glimmering upon the landscape. The 
bright sun threw every delicate twig in perfect 
and exquisite outline upon the snow. Birds were 
singing among the cemfortable pines. Huge con- 
gregations of crows chattered in the air and in the 
fields, And far and near that first happy song of 
spring, the trickling gurgle of melting snow, and 
eager brooks, gushing out of the hill-sides, flowing 
across the roads, tumbling into the rivers, made 
the air musical, and filled the heart with that se- 
cret jubilee that rings like an inward echo to outer 
sounds of joy. 

And the great river, which three weeks before 
had broken up at Albany and Troy, and flooded 
the foolish buildings along the shore—foolish, be- 
cause, although the river is sure to break Joose and 
ravage the shores next year as it did this, and as 
it always does, yet the same buildings will forget 
it all, will be@mre to plant themselves in the same 
spots; and because the stream is so smooth and 
gentle all summer long, those simple buildings 
will believe there are no claws under that velvet 
sheath of calm—the river suddenly opened, and 
the plank ice-bridge floated away, and the ferry- 
boats began to ply as unconcerned as if ice were a 
dream of tropics] poets. 

But a little down the stream you could see the 
great scales of thin ice, occasionally broken with a 
lake of gleaming water, but generally water-logged 
and rotten. Great fissures, like the crevasses upon 
a glacier, marked it across; out in the channel 
they widened, and as you came farther down the 
thin ice was almost wasted, and huge pieces float- 
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ed slowly down the stream, many of them with 
queer freight of drift-wood, or remains of bridges, 
or a pile of ashes, or an old hat, or a broken stove, 

Nothing seems so lazy and languid as the drift- 
ice sliding down the river. Yet if you stand upon 
some projecting point and watch it for an hour, vou 
will see that it has prodigious momentum. If the 
current set it toward a wharf or the shore, or upon 
a rock or a flat, it will gride and grind and crush; 
pushing under and lifting the opposing pieces edge- 
wise out of the river, piling itself over and over; 
breaking and pulverizing, and irresistibly advanc- 
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Waves Exoven.—A novelist tells of lovers who agree 


| to wave their hands toward each other at a certain hour 


ing, or lifted and wedged motionless. ‘There are | 


three kinds of ice, as you soon see. First, the 
original deep-water, frozen pure at the beginning 
of the winter—the virgin ice of the river. This is 
the lustrous, crystal, polar ice, which makes butter 
cocile in July. Then there is the flat-ice, or the 
white mass congealed on the shallows; and last, 
the later, superiicial ice, made up of snow and 
sleet and the elemental deposits upon the surface 
after the virgin ice is formed. As spring advances, 
the constant friction of the stream below wears and 
wastes the crystal foundations, and then the water 
soaks through the poorer surface, and makes the 
dirty, sodden, saturated ice, which falls a helpless 
prey in the collision with the diamond teeth of the 
fragments of early ice. 

Over these wild, wandering, wasting acres you 
will see, at intervals, solitary men and boys push- 
ing their way in boats, running the chance of a 
nip. They are the picaroons, and their business is 
to pick up the estrays that are borne upon the ice. 
Sometimes they will find a prize of timber—some- 
times they get ‘‘fire-wood for winter and to sell” — 
sometimes, too, they must be caught, rather than 
catch, and be lucky if their own boat does not be- 
come fire-wood for some later picaroon. 

At last you leave the ice region of the river be- 
hind. The birds that have been exiled since the 
cold began float northward now upon the warm 
winds that blow from the equator. We are the 
venturous picaroons, and pluck a bird's sweet song 
from the drifting tropic airs. That was a blue- 
bird, That a song-sparrow twittering in the thick- 
et, where buds are swelling and glistening. And 
in the sheltered southern nooks of the Highlands, 
as if spring held them tenderly in his warm, open 
hand, a poet dreams of 

* daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and flake 
The winds of March with beauty: violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea's breath.” 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


On one occasion two or three friends of Hood came down 
for a day's shooting, and, as they often did, in the evening 
they rowed out into the middle of the little lake in an old 
punt. They were full of spirits, and had played off one or 
two practical jokes on their host, till on getting out of the 
boat, leaving him last, one of them gave it a push, and 
out went Hood into the water. Fortunately it was the 
lunding-place, and the water was not deep, but he was wet 
through. It was playing with edged tools to venture on 
euch tricks with him, and he quietly determined to turn 
the tables. Accordingly, he presently began to complain 
of cramps and stitches, and at last went in-doors. His 
friends, getting rather ashamed of their rough fun, per- 
suaded him to go to bed, which he immediately did. His 
groans and complaints increased eo alarmingly that they 
were almost at their wits'-end what to du. My mother 
had received a quiet hint, and was therefore not alarmed, 
though much amused at the terrified efforts and prescrip- 
tions of the repentant jokers. There was no doctor to be 
had for miles, and all sorts of queer remedies were sug- 
gested and administered, my father shaking with laughter, 
while they supposed he had got ague or fever. One rushed 
up with a tea-kettle of boiling water hangitfg on his arm, 
another tottered under a tin bath, and a third brought the 
mustard. My father at length, as well as he could speak, 
gave out, in a sepulchral voice, that he was sure he was 
dying, and detailed some most absurd directions for his 
will, which they were all too frightened to see the fun of. 
At last he could stand it no longer, and, after hearing the 
penitent offenders beg him to forgive them for their unfor- 
tunate joke, and beseech him to believe in their remorse, 
he burst into a perfect shout of laughing, which they 
thought at first was delirious frenzy, but which ultimately 
betrayed the joke 





Errors OF THE Press.—In Mr. Pycroft's “ Ways and 
Words of Men of Letters" we read a conversation with a 
printer: ‘* Really,” said the printer, “gentlemen should 
not place such unlimited confidence in the eyesight of our 
hard-worked and half-blinded reader of proofs; for I am 
ashamed to say that we utterly ruined one poet through a 
ludicrous misprint."'—“ Indeed! and what was the un- 
happy line ?’"—** Why, Sir, the poet intended to say, ‘See 
the pale martyr in a sheet of fire;’ instead of which we 
made him say, ‘See the pale martyr with his shirt on 
fret” 





ECHOES. 
What must Be done to conduct a newspaper right ?— 
Write. 
What is necessary to a farmer to assist him ?—System 
What would give a blind man the greatest delight ?— 





Light. 
What is the best piece of counsel given by a justice of 
the peace ’— Peace. 
Who commit the greatest abominations !— Nations. 
What is the greatest terrifier ?— Fire. 


e————— 

‘*A story of a pulpit rebuke,” eays Dean Ramsay, “is 
traditionary in the Kast Neuk of Fife. An officer of a 
volunteer corps on duty in the place, very proud of his 
fresh uniform, had come te church, and walked about, 
looking for his seat, but came to his place rather quickly 
on Mr. Shirra quietly remonstrating, ‘Oh, man, will ye 
sit doun, and we'll see your new breeks when the kirk's 
dune!" 

eS. Le 

A Swarr Yourn.—When asked how he got out of pris- 
on, a witty rogue replied: “+1 got out of my cell by inge- 
nuity, ran up stairs with agility, crawled out of the back 
window in secrecy, slid down the I -rod with ra- 
pidity, walked out of the town with ity, and am now 
basking in the eunshine of liberty !" 


“ Father, I think you told a lie in the pulpit to-day,” 
said a little son of a clergyman. 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Sir, you said, ‘One more word anfi I have done.’ Then 
you went on, and said a great many more words. The 
people expected you'd leave off, ‘cause yoa promised them. 
But you didn’t, and kept on preaching a long while after 
the was up.” 


Patrick Macfinagan, with a wheel-barrow, ran a race 
with a locomotive. As the latter went out of sight, Mac 
ceeervel, © AE EE ey a ee 
er runnin’ into yees!” 


A tleman was condoling a on the loss of her 
et but wot ctiecaell eee indifference, 
exclaimed, ‘* Oh, very well, Madam, if that be the way 
you take it, I care as little about it as you do!" 














across the Atlantic Ocean. One might suppose there 
would be waves enough between them without trying to 
make any with their hands. 

<-.———————— — - 

The mayor of a emall village of France having occasion 
to give a passport to a distinguished personage in his neigh- 
borhcod who was blind of an eye, was in great embarraus 
ment on coming to the description of his person. Fearful 
of offending the good man, he adopted the following in- 
genious expedient for avoiding the mention of his deform 
ity. He wrote, ** Black eyes, one of which is absent.” 

Siviheminnniiiiaia 

A respectable surgeon in London, making his dally 
round to see his patients, had occasion to call at a house 
at Charing Cross, where he left his horse to the care of « 
Jew boy, whom he usnally saw in the streets, On coming 
out of the honse, he naturally enough expected to find bis 
trusty servant treating himself to a ride; but nmo—Morde- 
cai knew the use of time and the value of money a litile 
better—he was letting the horse to little boy in the street, 
a penny a ride to the Horse Guards and beck. 








When George the Secund got into a heat with his min- 
ister, and insisted on being shown the document relating 
to a certain subject the next morning, the minister obey- 
ed; and when the King rose he saw three large wagons 
full of papers, neatly tied with red tapes, packed beneath 
the window. . 





**Come, don’t be proud,” said a couple of silly young 
roysterers to two gentlemen; ‘sit down and make your- 
selves our equals.” 

“We should have to blow our brains out to do that,” 
replied one of them. 





“The man who has raised a cabbage-head has done 
more good than all the metaphysicians in the world.” 

“Then,” replied tne wag, ** your mother ought to have 
a premium." 

SS 

The papers relate an anecdote of a heautiful young lady 
who had become blind having recovered her sight after 
marrisge. Whereupon Snooks wickedly observes that it 
is no uncommon thing for people’s eyes to be opened by 
matrimony, 





Mr. Justice Page was renowned for his harshness and 
ferocity upon the bench. While going the cireuit, a face- 
tious lawyer, by the name of Crowle, was asked if “the 
judge was not just behind?" 

“1 don't know,” said Crowle, “ but if he is, I am sure 
he never was just before,” 

ce ce 

A country editor, speaking of a blind sawyer, says, “* Al- 

though he can't see he can saw.” 





A dog is counted mad when he won't “take comething 
to drink,” and a man insane when he takes too much. A 
financier remains “ respectable" with a fortuze that don't 
belong to him, while a beggar becomes a criminal for pur- 
luining a piece of meat. 





Lady Isabella Finch, daughter of the Earl of Winchel- 
sea, was lady of the bedchamlxr to the Princess Amelia. 
Lord Bath, one evening having no silver, borrowed a half- 
crown of her; he sent it next day, with a very lant 
wish that he could give her a crown. She rep that, 
‘*though he could not give her a crown, he could give her 
© coronet, and she was very ready (o accept it." 


** Mother, I shouldn't be surprised if Susan gets choked 
some day.” 

** Why, my son f" 

‘* Because John Wipsy twisted his arms around her neck 
the other night, and ifehe had not kissed to let him go, he 
would have strangled her." 








An attorney having diced in poor cireumstances, one of 
his friends observed that he had left but few effects. 
“That is not much to be wondered at," said another, ** for 
he had but few causes." 

eee 

A tar, who had been boasting of the numerous foreign 
places he had seen, was asked if he had ever seen Louisi- 
ana. *‘* No," said Jack; ** what country does she live in?” 

—_ or 

In a case which recently came before the Court of Queen's 
Bench, the following love-letter was read: 

‘“*My EVER DEAREsT Gret,—I received your Letter and 
Think not But my thoughts are alwis with thee for beleve 
me I have Long and Bitley Leemented that Parting dey. 
Oh what would I give to clasp thee in my arms. But oh! 
no I Can not for am amouge Thease wild and solotory 
mountins Not one living thing is thear to Be seen ware 
now I sitt except a large Sea Gull wich with its wild and 
Pearcing Cry made me lift my eyes and Pause. (Langh- 
ter.] Oh how I wished I was a bird That I might fly to 
thee. I hoften steel away to this Mountin to think on thee 
to hear the water Roar Beneath and the wind wistle through 
this wild and Solatry Gleen. To sce the buty of nature 
round me oh then I miss Thy Charming smile. Again I 
think of thee I start from my Seat and wisper a Prayer 
and ask Why ss Part me from thee. Oh none Can tell 
How misseribble I Pass my dayes."” 





In all matters except a little matter of the tongue, a 
woman can generally hold her own. 4~ 


_— oro 
Many complain that they are not appreciated properly 
simply because they are. 





‘**Intemperance,” said Mrs. Partington, rolemnly, with 
a rich emotion in her tone, ‘‘is like an after-dinner 
speech ;"* at the same time bringing her hand, containing 
the snuff she had just brought from the box, down upon 
her knee, while Lion, with a violent eneeze, walked away 
to another part of the room. ‘ Intemperance is a mouster 
with a good many heads, and creeps into the bosoms of 
families like any conda or an elligator, and destroys its 
peace and heppinezs forever. But, thank Heaven, a new 
Erie has dawned upon the world, and eoon the hydraat- 
headed monster will be overturned! Isn't it strange that 
meee put enemies into their mouths to steal away their 
heads 

Don't you regard taking enuff as a vice?” we asked, 
innocently. 

‘If it is,” she replied, with the same old argument, 
** it’s so small a one that ence won't take no notice 
of it; and, besides, my oil factories would miss it so!" 

Ah, kind old heart, it was a drunkard’s ! 

‘Your honor,” eaid a lawyer to the judge, “every man 
who knows me that I am incapable of lending my 
sid to a mean cause.” 





‘* That's so," said his opponent; ‘the learned gentle- - 


man never fends himself to a mean cause; ‘he always gets 
cash dowa,” 


A fellow of atrocious ugliness chanced to pick up a good 
ae ce TS a ee 
8 flung it away in e crying “ If you been 
cond for eae tiie eon seen nes ve been thrown away 
by your owner." om 


It would be hard to convince the maguetic needle that « 
loadstone isn't the most diverting thing in the world. 


If @ very rich old lady is dangerously ill, her dutiful 
are sure to remember that age and eutide 


one to every 


“ The times are hard; wife, and I find it difficult to keep 
py A mages pene ss ae 
‘ou could easily keep your nore above water, bus- 
band, if you didn't keep it so often above brandy." 
“Hast thou ever loved, Henrietta?’ I eivhed. “I 
should rather imagine I bad,” she replied. ‘*Oh, did not 




















“My dear Sir, hove weed my belt ot 2 
Champagne.” “* yes; you are wy friend, end 
take your part." 
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INTERIOR OF FORT SUMTER. 
One of the oificers of Major ANDERSON’s com- 
mand in Fort Sumren has kindly placed at our 
disposal some more sketches of the interior of that 
work, and we publish the accompanying engrav- 
ings from them. They explain themselves, and 
we need say no more than refer to their titles 


THE NORFOLK NAVY-YARD. 


THE recent excitement in Virginia on the s 
sion question renders the accompanying picture of 
the Norfolk Navy-yard appropriate at the present 


| 


time. Viewed in conjunction with our recent pic- | 


tures of Fort Monroe, it completes a series of pic- 
tures of Norfolk which is valuable and interesting. 





deb KEY OF THT FORT MOULTRIE MAGAZINE.— 
THE MAJOR'S SOUVENIR. 








_ [Marcu 16, 1861, 








THE NAVY-YARD AT NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


The Norfolk Navy-yard is one of the vest in the | founderies, etc., and has, besides, a granite dock 


United States 
furnituroof a aavy-yard—ship-houses, store-houses, 


It is provided with al the usuab | which cost a million of dollars. 
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MAJOR ANDERSON'S QUARTERS AT FORT SUMTER.—[Daaws bY AN Orricer or 118 ComManp.) | MAJOR ANDERSON'S CANDLESTICE. 








wid, the largest line-of-battle ship in the world. 
At this navy-yard | She is shown in the fore-ground of our picture. 


is anchored, as receiving-ship, the old Pennsylra- 


THE UNITED STATES FRIGATE 
“SABINE” OFF FORT PICKENS. 
We publish on page 165, from a sketch furnish- 
ed us by a United States officer serving in Pensa- 
cola Harbor, a picture of the United States frigat } 
Sabine, now lying off that harbor. The Sabine is 
an old vessel, built in the old style, but is still weil 
considered by naval men. She was the flag-ship 
of the Paraguay expedition, and was at that time 
illustrated in our columns. She is now lying off 
Fort Pickens, so as to be ready to give aid to that 
fort in case it is attacked. Her commander is one 
of the most gallant officers in the Navy, and has 
expressed very fierce indignation at the treachery 
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* Masog Anransen’s Command. ; AN EMBRASERE AT SUMTER-—INSIDE,—[Daay> er an Orricgn of Mayos ANDERSON's ComuaxD | 








Marca 16, 1861.) 
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graving depicting the ENTRANCE OF THE TWO 
PRESIDENTS INTO THE SENATE CHAMBER. 

The procession began to form about nine o'clock 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. The centre of attrac- 
tion was Willard’s Hotel, where Mr. Lincoln was 
staying, and by 10 a.m. the Avenue at that point 
was blocked up. The day was fine and every body 
was in the street. Over twenty-five thousand 
strangers were in the city, many of whom had 
slept the night previous in the Capitol and in the 
streets—it being absolutely impossible to find rooms 
or beds any where. 

According to custom, the Inaugural ceremonies 


INAUGURAL Procrsston ; and on this page an en- | should have begun atnoon. But at that hour Mr. 


3 s] 

¢ \ 
of those officers who have resigned United States 
property into the hands of the Secessionists. 

} . 
THE INAUGURATION. 
AprauAm LiNcoin was duly inaugurated at 

Washington on 4th March. We devote a large 
portion of our space in this number to the illustra- 
tion of this important event. On pages 168 and 
169 will be found a large view of the INAvGURA- 
TIoN CEREMONY; on page 161 a picture of the | 

. . 











Suchanan was still in his chamber at the Capitol 
signing bills. It was not till ten minutes past 
twelve that he left the Capitol. He drove rapidly 
to the White House, entered an open .barouche 
with servants in livery, ayd proceeded to Wil- 
lard’s. There the President-elect, and Senators 
Pearce and Baker of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, entered the carriage, and a few minutes 
before one the procession began to move. ‘The or- 
der of procession was as follows : 

Aids, Marshal-in-Chief. Aide, 

A National Flag with appropriate emblems. 

The President of the United States, with the President- 

Fleet and Suite, with Marshals on their left, and the 
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THE UNITED STATES FRIGATE “SABINE,” OFF FORT PICKENS.—[From a Skeron sy A Unrrep Starrs Orricer. | 


Marshal of the United States for the District ot 
Columbia (Colonel William Selden) and 
his Deputies on their right. 
The Committee of Arrangements of the Senate, 
Ex-Presidents of the United States. 
Toe Republican Association. 
The Judiciary. 
The Clergy. 
Foreign Ministers. 
The Corpse Diplomatique. 
Members-elect, Members and ex-Members of Congrese, 
and ex-Members of the Cabinet. 
The Peace Congress. 
Meads of Bureaus, 
Governors and ex-Governors of tates and T@ritories, and 
Members of the Legislatares of the same, ; 
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PRESIDENTS BUCHANAN AND LINCOLN ENTERING THE SENATE CHAMBER BEFORE THE INAUGURATION.—[Fxom a Saercn sy ove Spxcia, Arntist.] 
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Officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Militia, in 
full uniform. _ 
Officers and Soldiers of the evolution, of the War of 1812, 
and subsequent pe. iods, L 
The Corporate Authorities of Washington and George- 
town. . . 
Other Political and Military Associations from the District 
and other parts of the United States. 
All organized Civil Societies. m1 
P.ofessors, Schoolmasters, and Students within the District 
of Columbia; Citizens of the District, and of 
States etd Territories. 





uirangements, as a rule, were bad, the 
throng pres upon the Presidential carriage so 
ns to compel it to stop frequently. But the sight 
very brilliant, and the crowd enormous. A 
sture of the procession was a van labeled 
Constiiution, upon which thirty-four young girls 
oy white were seated. Our artist has selected for 
Lis picture the moment at which the procession 
ed the zate of the Capitol grounds. 
ing wi the private door leading, through a 
covered way, to the Capitol, the carriage stopped 
and the two Presidents alighted. It was about 
half past one when they entered the Senate arm-in- 
arm, as shown in our picture. A newspaper cor- 


respondent says: 


The 








\ 


striking fe: 








“Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Lincoln entered, arm-in-arm, 
the former pale, sad, nervous ; the latier’s face slightly 
flushed, with compressed lips. For a few minutes, while 
the oath was administered to Senator Pearce, they sat in 
front of the President's desk. Mr. Buchanan sighed audi 
bly, and frequently. , Mr. Lincoln was grave and impassive 
ae an Indian martyr.” 





After a few moments of rest, the procession | 


formed again and proceeded to the platform on the 
portico of the Capitol. There, the Supreme Court, 
the Senate, House of Representatives, Foreign 
Ministers, and a vast crowd of privileged persons 
quickly filled every seat: while the people—to the 
number of some 25,000—were gathered in a dense 
mass below. President Lincoln was introduced to 
the people by Senator Baker, of Oregon, and forth- 
with, in a clear, strong voice, proceeded to read 
his inaugural, which was frequently interrupted by 
bursts of applause. 

At the close of the reading the oath was ad- 
ministered by Chief Justice Taney; and after re- 
ceiving the congratulations of his friends, the 
President, leaning on the arm of President Bu- 
chanan, retired within the building, and thence 
drove to the White House. 





THE WORK OF A WIND. 


A nicur in December on a prairie in Wiscon- 
sin. Within doors, Nettie and Martha alone, in 
the light of a flaming wood-fire. Without, a wild, 
sweeping wind driving the air full of whirling crys- 
tals. Clear; but perhaps the keenest, coldest night 
of the season—of any season. 

Nettie and Martha are sisters. The roof that 
shelters fell to their hands by inheritance only a 
year ago; for when the mother died the father was 
lone, and being old and broken with care, laid him 
down to sleep by her side, as he had done for more 
than forty years. ‘The house is humble, but the 
farm is good. 
ers gray and golden grains by vexing the smooth, 


rich praffie—enough to keep them in food and com- | 


forts from summer to summer, 

Nettie is little, playful, and waxen. Martha is 
older, grave, and plain. More; as she sits in her 
chair—not a high-backed one—her shoulders scarce- 
ly reach to its summit; and she seems to be little 
like achild. A pair of crutches stand against the 
corner. 

Nettie, who, at seventeen, is not too old for kit- 
tens, and birds, and other bright and playful creat- 
ures, sits like a Turk—a very sweet little feminine 
Turk, to be sure—the centre of a herd of feline ju- 
veniles, in the middle of the floor. With mos€ au- 
dacious independence of winter weather and all its 
suggestions, Nettie wears to-night a light summer 
chintz—white ground and purple spot—a pure, 
bright little thing of a print, which, clinging close 
to her perfect figure, sweeps thence upon the car- 
pet in Lillows of foam, flecked with purple verbe- 
nas. Not less than half a dozen kittens, the wild- 
est of all imaginable sprites, in soft fur dresses of 
salmon and white, and coal color, are skipping 
about Miss Nettie in somewhat eccentric orLits, 
while Mistress Tabby sits gravely in the corner in 
matronly contemplation ; reveli doubtless, in 
memories of those days lang sy hen she, too, 
made great havoc of balls of yarn, and gave fruit- 
less chase to the tip of her tail. In the frolic Net- 
tie’s muslin collar loses its pin and falls to the 
floor, whereat the coal-color kitten whisks it off to 
«corner, and deposits it under a chair as gravely 
as men do trophies of banners. 

‘“Ah, you robber! you shall have little peace 
with your plander;” and Nettie proceeds to dis- 
lodge the enemy by sundry and vigorous discharges 
of balls of yarn, * 

Martha looks up from her book and speaks. Her 
voice is as sweet and musical as Nettie’s, though 
graver, and she says, 

‘* Have we ever known so wild a wind as this, 
Nettie ?” 

“Never, sis. It has whistled and roared, and 
whirled the snow into heaps, and filled the air with 
feathers and broken branches of trees, and shaken 
the house all day,” says Nettie, letting fly another 
bali of yarn at the redoubtable coal-color kitten, 
unconquered, under the chair. 

“IT feel anxious. Perhaps brother has been on 
the lake to-day.” 

“Oh no! No boat would venture out in such 
a gale, and in winter too.” 

“I suppose not. But what time did this wind 
begin, and how, Nettie?” 

‘Let me think. Why, it came in a sudden gust 
at about ten this morning. But brother may not 
have reached the lake; we only look for him this 
week. There is no cause for uneasiness, Martha.” 
_ And vet the apprehension, onee started, checks 
Nettie’s exuberance of spirits and changes her 
rood, The astonished kittens, finding no response 


A brother—from home now—gath- | 
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to their bravest sallies, retire in evident disgust, 
wondering much at the fickleness of young women 
in general; and the “ eoal-color” under the chair 
sees Nettie, with utter surprise, come coolly to its 
fortress and take the collar without a caress. And 
then Nettie lies in her favorite nook of the lounge, 
pensive, her head on her band, thinking of broth- 
er; of father and mother, under the snow; of the 
friend at the foot of mountains in New England 
whose letters, fraught with golden words, failed to 
come last week and even the week before. ‘‘ The 
mails are so irregular here at the West!” 

In brushing the miles upon miles of prairie 
through the livelong day, the icy wind had grown 
mad with the fury of freedom, and tossed snow into 
the air with its invisible antlers; so that men, 
could they have lived in the biting air, would have 
breathed ice motes. The whole atmosphere seemed 
powdered with diamond dust, floating crystals ; 
and though the sky was cloudless the horizon was 
destitute of outline, earth and sky meeting in mist. 

Now that night has come, and the moon is march- 
ing up the are of the heavens, the wild wind is no 
less ruthless in its sweep, but tosses the snow, 
swavs the few lone trees, and drives the frost into 
crevices, plating the heads of nails with a coat of 
white, and curling mounds of snow within the 
threshold of closed doors. 

And now a curious phenomenon is being unfold- 
| ed. A path of light, of golden tint, streams up 
| from the horizon, and, intersecting the moon, forms 
a spear-point about it. Another belts the heavens, 
| so crossing the first that the moon stands against 
| the sky as a clear brilliant pearl in a cross of gold. 
| On the right and left segments of rainbows unfold 
| in as brilliant colors as the rainbow of day puts 
| on; and near the zenith an arc of color, bending 
outward, matches another which is forming below. 
It is one of those rare and magnificent pictures of 
| the prairie, painted by frost-mist in the air, which 
a lifetime seldom finds repeated. The warmth and 
beauty of color in the gravity of night and the ici- 
ness of winter. 

A sleigh, drawn by a pair of stout black horses, 
in which is a vigorous man and a fragile girl, had 
been winding all day among the forest trees which 
skirt the prairie like a broad brown fringe. The 
trees prevented the wind, and the cold was quite 
endurable. But at nightfall they shot out from 
under their covert upon the white bosom of the 
wild prairie, and the blast came down upon them 
with its sting. Now, while light and warmth glow 
within, where are Nettie and Martha, and the moon 
is putting on its garments of violet, crimson, green, 
and gold, the wild night wind has chilled and stiff- 
| ened the riders in the sleigh, and the horses are 

floundering weakly through the snow. The man 

has taken one after another of his garments and 

wrapped them about his companion, and stands, 
| stalwart and strong, in the sleigh, directing and 
| urging the willing but failing horses. The wind, 
eddying and whirling, has piled the snow into hills. 
Sometimes it is quite impossible to force a passage 
through till the hand of the driver has broken the 
drift with his spade. 

Che keen wind bites his face and his hands, pen- 
etrates the meshes of his clothing, and would chill 
him but for the labor. The drifts grow deeper, 
the cold more intense; the strong horses reel and 
move slowly on. A little while ago the girl com- 
plained bitterly of cold. she thought she was 
freezing. But now she is quite warm—does not 
suffer at all. The man hears this with a shudder, 
Ile has parted with his last coat; he can do no 
more. 

“ Take this coat, George; I don’t need it now,” 
she says, in a faint, cheerful voice. 

** For God's sake keep it on !” 

“Why, George, I do not suffer at all.” 

And still the horses move painfully on, and still 
the wind sweeps its icy fingers mercilessly over the 
prairie with its winding-sheets of snow. 

“T am sleepy, George; wake me up when we 
reach'a house. You must go in and warm, or you 
| will freeze.” 

The horses stop; the snow is high before. 
George opens the shawl by the face and kisses the 
lips. She is sleeping. A few minutes more, and 
the sleep will have been merged in that dreamless 
sleep whence there is no waking. Once more, with 
the energy of despair, George strikes bis spade into 
the mound of snow, The wind catches the white 
cubes, and they roll speedily to leeward. In the 
fitful energy of his @xertions, perspiration starts 
| despite the icy wind. But his strength is waning, 
| and the drift is high. And what beyond? Only 
| drifts—drifts—iterations of those he has battled for 
so many hours. It were as easy to die here as only 
alittle beyond. No; he will make one other effort. 
The way is partially cleared; the whip is "put to 
the steeds; they advance, plunge, ris, plunge 
again, and fall with sheer exhaustion. 

And now a light glimmers in the distance. Hope 
springs and nerves the strong man. He grasps 
his companion, and hurries on to struggle with 
the snow and the distance as well as he may. 

‘*Ohb, Martha! come to the window,” says Net- 
tie; ‘‘ the prettiest sight you ever saw! A great 
cross of gold, aud rainbows all about the moon! 
Beautiful! beautiful!” 

The sister reaches for her crutches; but little 
Nettie is lithe and strong, and before the crippled 
woman has moved Nettie has borne her in her 
arms to the window. Looking on the exceeding 
wonder and beauty they are silent long. 

“Queen of Night!” says Martha, in audible 
reverie, 

‘‘ Where she walks she leaves golden footprints,” 
adds Nettie. 

“‘ Her chambers hung with crimson, and orange, 
and blue.” 

‘‘ With a canopy of purple and violet.” 

And a carpet of rainbow under her feet,” says 
Nettie. ‘ Wonderful are thy works, O—” 

The form of a man, with a heavy burden in his 
arms, appears like an apparition before the window 
—the face terribly haggard, the step tottering. 
Nettie rushes to the door; but the man has fellen, 
and two bodies lic lifeless before her. 














| he. Nettie is not deceived. 








It is a mystery that two such girls, one helpless, 
the other slight, could have brought those bodies 
within the door; but it isdone. Martha thinks it 
is brother with the bride he was to bring from the 
East to their prairie home. The dress is not un- 
like, the form is like, the hair is like. It is not 


The girl is sleeping, and will not wake. It is 
frail little May, come to Wisconsin with brother 
for life, and not for this icy death. 

The man wakes and lives. It is Nettie’s be- 
trothed, from the brown house by the river-side 
within sight of mountains in New England. 

He will etay with Nettie and Martha on the 
prairie farm; for brother will not come back any 
more. No boat could live on the lake that day. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


On Friday, March 1, in the Senate, among the prelimina- 
ry business was the passage of the joint resolution allowing 
Commodore Paulding to accept a grant of land and a sword 
from Nicaragua, amended so ‘as to strike out the grant of 
land. The bill to reimburse his expenses in defending him- 
self in the suits brought against him by some of Walker's 
men was also passed. The report of the Select Committee on 
the Peace Conference proposition and the Crittenden res- 
olutions was then taken up, when Senator Hunter, of Vir- 
ginia, moved to strike out the first article of the former 
and insert the first article of the latter. The argument 
was continued at great length by Senators Mason, Critten- 
den, Baker, and others, Senator Mason taking the ground 
that the propositions of the Conference were worse than 
nothing for the South; and Senator Crittenden advocating 
their adoption, and declaring his readiness to vote against 
his own proposition in their favor. No action was taken. 
In the House, the first business of importance in order 
was the report of the Committee of Thirty-three, and the 
first proposition of that report to be considered was the act 
for the admission of New Mexico as a State. Mr. Corwin, 
deeming debate unnecessary, demanded the previous ques- 
tion. Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania, moved to lay the 
proposition on the table, which was agreed to—114 to 71. 
The amendment to the Fugitive Slave Law, more clearly 
defining the duties of judges and civil officers, was next in 
order. This was after ineffectual attempts to table 
it—92 to82. The next and last of the series was an amend- 
ment to the act providing for the rendition of fugitives 
from justice, intended to prevent contradictory decisions by 
the Governors of States, This was rejected—126 to 47; 
the objection being that it was a direct interference with 
State Sovereignty. Pending a dispute as to precedence in 
business, the question being between the proceedings of 
the Peace Conference and Territorial matters, the House 
took a recess until seven o'clock. On reassembling, Mr. 
M‘Clernand proposed that the report of the Peace Confer- 
ence be referred to a Committee, but objections were made. 
Another proposition to admit it failed. Territorial busi- 
ness came up, and the bills providing for the organization 
of Nevada and Dacotah were passed. Nothing else of con- 
sequence was done, 

On Saturday, March 2, the Senate devoted the day to 
the discussion of the subject of compromises, and adjourned 
at 1 A.M. on 3d, without effecting any thing, to mect at 7 
P.M. same day._—In the Houee all tle app opriation bills 
were passed, The force bills were lost. The resolution 
censuring Mr. Toucey, Secretary of the Navy, for accept- 
ing the resignations of those oflicers of the Navy who re- 
signed for the purpose of taking service in the seceded 
States, was passed after considerable opposition—05 to 62. 
No other business of consequence was transacted. The 
House adjourned until 10 o’clock on 4th. 

On Sunday, 3d, the Senate met at 7 p.m., and after a 
debate which lasted till 7 a.m. on Monday, adopted the 
Corwin resolution, which will be found elsewhere. 

On Monday, 4th, both Houses met at 10 a.m., but no 
business of consequence was transacted. In the Senate, 
Senator Fitch, of Indiana, spoke against time to kill a gas 
company's charter, At noon the session terminated. 








THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
At 1.30 p.m. on 4th, Mr. Lincoln, the new President, de- 





livered the following Inaugural: 

FELLOW-CiTiZENs OF THE UniTED STaTKS,—In compli- 
ance with a custom as old as the Government itself, 1 ap- 
pear before you to address you briefly, and to take in your 
presence the oath prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States to be taken by the President before he enters 
on the execution of his office. 

I do not consider it necessary at present for me to dis- 
cuss those mattere of administration about which there is 
no sp°cial anxiety or excitement. 


NO GROUND FOR APPREHENSION AT THE SOUTH, 
Apprehension seems to exist among the people of the 
Southern States that, by the accession of a Republican ad- 
ministration, their property and their peace and personal 
security are to be endangered. There has never been any 
reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most 
ample evidence to the contrary has all the while existed 
and been open to their inep.ction. It is found in nearly 
all the published speeches of him who now addrestes you, 
I do but quote from one of thdse speeches when I declare 
that ‘“*I have no purpose directly or indirectly to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the States where it ex- 
ists ; I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have 
no inclination to do eo." Those who nominated and elect- 
ed me did so with a full knowledge that I had made this 
many similar declarations, and had never recanted 
them. And more than this, they placed ‘in the platform 
for my acceptance, and as a law to themselves and to me, 
the clear and emphatic resolution which I now read: 

** Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights 
of the States, and especially the right of each State to or- 
der and control its own domestic institutions according to 
its own judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance 
of power on which the perfection and endurance of our po- 
litical fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless invasion 
by armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no 
matter under what pretext, as the gravest of crimes.” 

I now reiterate these sentiments, and in doing so I only 
press upon the public attention the most conclusive evi- 
dence of which the case is susceptible, that the property, 
peace, and security of no section are to be in anywice en- 
dangered by the now incoming administration. I add, too, 
that all the protection which, consistently with the Con- 
stitution and the laws, can given, will be cheerfully 
given to all the States, when lawfully demanded, for what- | 
ever cause, as cheerfully to one section as to another. 


FUGITIVE SLAVES. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of 
fugitives from service or labor. The clause I now read is | 
as plainly written in the Constitution as any other of its 
provisions : 

** No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 

uence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
Tom such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
bg of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
ue. 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was intended 
by those who made it for the reclaiming of what we call 
fugitive elaves; and the intention of the lawgiver is the 
law. All members of Congress swear their support to the 
whole Constitution—to this provision as much as any other. 
To the proposition, then, that slaves, whose cases come 
within the terms of this clause, ‘*ehall be delivered up,” 

r oaths are unanimous. Now, if they would make the 
effort in good temper, could they not, with nearly equal 
unanimity, frame and pass a law by means of which to 
keep good that unanimous cath? There is some difference 
of opinion whether this clanse should be enforced by na- 
tional or by State authority: but surely that difference is 
not a very material ene. If the slave is to be surrende 
it can be of but little consequence to him or to others by 
which anthority it is done. And should any one, in an) 
Chee, be content that this oath shall go unkept op a mere- 














ly unsubstantial controversy as to how it shall b kept? 
Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the safe. 
guards of liberty known in civilized aud human: ju 
dence to be introduced, so that a free man be not, , 
case, surrendered as a slave? And might it n t be well 
the same time to provide by law for the enforcement 
that clause in the Constitution which guarantees that «tie 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privil. o 
and immunities of citizens in the several Siates?” [¢. 
the official oath to-day with no mental res ryetioy 
with no purpose to construe the Constitut lav 
hypercritical rules; and while I do not clioose 

fy particular acts of Congress as proper to be enforce 
suggest that it will be much safer for all, both j 
and private stations, to conform to and abide by of 
acts which stand unrepealed, than to violate any of ty 
trusting to find impunity in having them held to be un, 
constitutional. ™ 


Fale. 








THE SECESSION QUESTION, 

It is seventy-two years since the first inaugnration of . 
President under our national constitution. Du 
period fifteen different and greatly distinguis! 
have in succession administered the executive branc} 
government. They have conducted it throueh me: 
ils, and generally with great success. Yet, with ail 
scope for precedent, I now enter upon the samy 
the brief constitutional term ef four years, ur 
peculiar difficulty. A disruption of the } 
heretofore only menaced, is now formidably ait 
I hold that, in contemplation of universes! | I 
Constitution, the Union of these States is perpetual. } 
petuity is implied if not expressed in the funds: l 
of all national governments. It is safe to 
ernment proper never had a provision in its o 
for its own termination. Continue to executs i 
press provisions of our national Constitution, and th. | 
will endure forever, it being impossible to destroy it « 
by some action not provided for in the inetrum 
Again, if the United States be not a government ; i 
but an association of States in the nature of ; ntract 
merely, can it, as a contract, be peaceably unmade by | 
than all the parties who made it? One party to » « 
tract may violate it—break it, so to speak—but doce it not 
require all to lawfully rescind it ? 

NO STATE CAN LAWFULLY SECEDr. 

Descending from these general principles, we fir 
proposition that, in legal contempla y 
petual confirmed by the history of th d 

The Union is much older than the Con ition. It was 
formed, in fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774. | 
was matured and continued in the Declaration of 
pendence in 1776. It was further matured, and ihe 
of all the then thirteen States expressly plighted a: 
gaged that it should be perpetual, by the Articles of « 
federation in 1778; and finally, in 1787, one th 
clared objects for ordaining and establishing the ¢ 
tion was toform a more perfict Union. Bu: if t! 
tion of the Union by one or by a part only of the 
lawfully possible, the Union is lees than bef 
stitution having lost the vital elem: nt of perpet 

It follows from these views that no State, upon 
mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union; t! 
solves and ordinances to that effect are legaliy void; 
that acts of violence within any Stete or Stutes, eginst 
the authority of the United Statcs, sre insurrecticr 
revolutionary, according to circumstances. 
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THK UNION SHALL BE MAINTAINED, 

I therefore consider that, in view of the Cor 
and the laws, the Union is unbroken, and to the e 
my ability I shall take care, as the Consiitution 
pressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of the | 
faithfully executed in ali the States. Doit 
to be only a simple duty on my pe 
perform it, so far as is practicable, unless my 1 
ters, the American people, shall withhold the req 
or in some authoritative manner cirect the con , J 
trust this will not be regarded as a mennce, | 
the declared purpose of the Union that it will « 
tionally defend and maintain iteelf. 

In doing this there need be no bloodshed or \ 
and there shall be none, unless it is foreod wpon 
tional authority. The power confided to me v 
to hold, occupy, and poeeess the property and p! 
longing to the government, and collect the dutic 





| posts; but beyond what may be necessary for t 


jects there will be no invasion—no neing of fore 
or among the people any where. 

Where hostility to the United States shall be so great 
and so universal as to prevent compeient resid 
from holding the Federal offices, there will be 1 
to force obnoxious strang: rs among the pe: ple t 
While the strict legal right may exist of th 
to enforce the exercise of there offices, the atter 
would be so irritating and so nearly impract 
that I deem it better to forego for the time the 1 
Offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to b 
in all parts of the Union. 

So far as possible, the people every wher 
sense of perfect security which is most favorable t 
thought and 1 flection. 


hall | et 


AN APPEAL TO UNION-LOVERS. 
The course here indicated will be fcllowed 1 
rent events and experience shall ¢! a 





1m 





change to be proper; and in every case and exis 

best discretion will be exerci-e ng to tl 

stances actually existing, end w wandal 
peaceful solution of the natior and t 

tion of fraternal sympathies and affections. Thot there 
are pereons, in one section or another, who scek to dk 


the Union at all events, and are glad of any pret 
it, I will neither affirm nor deny. But if there be 
need address no word to them. 

To those, however, who really love the Union, mey I 
not speak? Before entering upon co grave a mutter 
the destruction of cur national fabric, with all its ! 3, 
its memories, and its hopes, would it not be well to asc t 
tain why we do it? Wiil you hazard -so desperate » step 
while there is any portion of the ills you fly from that have 
no real existence? Will you, while the c:rtain ills you 
fly to are greater than all the real ones you fi if ] 
you risk the commission of so fearful a mis All] 
fess to be content in the Union if all Constitutional rit 
can be main‘ained. Is it true, then, that any richt, ip 
ly written in the Constitution, has been denied ! 
not. Happily the human mind is so constituted t! 
party can reach to the audacity of doing this. Thi 
you can, of a single instance in which a plainly » 
provision ofthe Constitution has ever been denied. 













MAJORITIES MUST GOVERN. 
If, by the mere force of numbers, a majority should 
rive a minority of any ciearly written constitutional | igut, 
it might, in a moral point of view, justify revolution; ¢ 
tainly would, if such right were a vital one. But such is 
not the case. 

All the vital rights of minorities and of individuals ¢ 
80 plainly assured to them by affirmations and negati! 
guarantees and prohibitions, in the Constitution, that 
troversies never arise concerning them, But no organ 
law can ever be framed with a provision specifically »pp!i- 
cable to every question which may oceur in practic: 1 
ministration. No foresight can anticipate, nor any © 
ment of reasonable length contain, express provisions ! 
all possible questions.. Shall fugitives from labor be sur- 
rendered by National or by State authority? The Consti- 
tution does notexpressly say. Must Congress protect slav- 
ory in the Territories? The Constitution does not expre=* 
ly cay. From questions of this class spring all our constl- 
tutional controversies, and we divide upon them into ma- 
jorities and minoritice. P 

if the minority will not acquiesce the majority must, of 
the government must cease. There is no alternative fo 
continuing the government but acquiescence on the one 
side or the other. If a minority in such a case will secede 
rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent which in 

















turn will rnin and divide them, for a minority of their own 
will secede from them whenever a majority refuses ' be 
py 


controlled by such a minority. For instance, why n¢ 

portion of a new confederacy, a year or two henee, & 
trarily secede again, precisely as portions of the pre-t 
Union now claim to recede from it. All who cherish cl 
union sentiments are now being educated to the exact tem 
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ests among the States to comprise a new Union as to 
reduce harmony only and to prevent renewed secession. 
"ainly, the central idea of secvesion is the essence of an- 
archy. 

A majority held in restraint by constitutional checks and 
limitations, and always changing easily with deliberate 
changes of popular opinions and sentiments, is the only 
trae sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects it does, 
of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity 
is impossible. The rule of a minority, as a permanent ar- 
rangement, is wholly inadmissible. So that, rejecting the 
majority principle, anarchy or despotism in some form is 
all that is left. 

THE DRED SCOTT CASE, 

I do not forget the position assumed by some, that Con- 
stitutional questions are to be decided by the Supreme 
Court, nor do I deny that such decisions must be binding, 
in any case, upon the parties to a suit, as to the object of 
that suit, while they are also entitled to very high respect 
and consideration in all parallel cases by all other depart- 
ments of the Government; and while it is obviously possi- 
ble that such decision may be erroneous in any given case, 
still the evil effect following it being limited to that par- 
ticular case, with the chance that it may be overruled and 
never become a precedent for other cases, can better be 
borne than could the evils of a different practice. At the 
sarae time the candid citizen must confess that if the policy 
of the Government upon the vital questions affecting the 
whole people is to be irrevocably fixed by the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, the instant they are made in ordinary 
litigation between — in personal actions the people 
will have ceased to be their own, unless having to that ex- 
tent practically resigaed their government into the hands 
of thet eminent tribunal. Nor is there in this view any 
assault upon the Court or the Judges. 

It is a duty from which they may not shrink to decide 
cases properly brought before them, and jt is no fault of 
theirs if others seek to turn their decisions to political pur- 
poses. 

SLAVERY, 

One section of our country believes slavery is right, and 
ought to be extended, while the other believes it is wrong, 
and ought not to be extended. This is the only substan- 
tial dispute’ and the fugitive slave clause of the Constitu- 
tion, and the law for the suppression of the foreign slave- 
tra@e, are each as well enforced, perhaps, as any law can 
ever be in a community where the moral sense of the peo- 
ple imperfectly supports the law itself. The great body 
of the people abide by the dry, legal obligation in both 
cases, and a few treak over in each. This, I think, can 
not be perfectly cured, and it would be worse in both cases 
after the separation of the sections than before. The for- 
eign sleve-trade, now imperfectly suppressed, would be ul- 
timately revived, without restriction in one section, while 
fugitive slaves, now only partially surrendered, would not 
be surrendered at all by the other. 


SEPARATION IMPOSSIBLY, 

Physically speaking, we can not separate—we can not 
remove our respective sections from each other, nor build 
an impassable wall between them. A husband and wife 
may be divorced, and go out of the presence and beyond 
the reach of each other; but the different parts of our 
country can not do this. They can not but remain face 
to face, and intercourse, either amicable or hostile, mu:t 
sontinue between them. Is it possible, then, to make 
that intercourse more advantageous or more satisfactory 
after separation than before? Can aliens make treaties 
easier than fiends can make laws? Can treaties be more 
faithfully enforced between aliens than laws can among 
friends? Suppose you go to war; you can not fight al- 
ways, and when, after much loss on both sides, and no 
¢ain on either, you cease fighting, the identical questions 
as to terms of intercourse are again upon you. 


EXCEPT ACCORDING TO THE CONSTITUTION, 

rhis country, with its institutions, belongs to the people 
who inhabit it, Whenever they shall grow weary of the 
existing government they can ex rciee their constitutional 
right of emnting, or their revolutionary right to dismem- 
ber or overthrow it. Ican not be ignorant of the fact that 
many worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of having 
the national Constitution amended. While I make no 
recommendation of amendment, I freely recognize the full 
authority of the people over the whole subject, to be exer- 
cised in either of the modes prescribed in the instrument 
itself; and I should, under existing circumstances, favor 
rather than oppose a fair opportunity beIng afforded the 
people to act upon it. I will venture to add that to me 
the convention moje seems preferable, in that it allows 
amendments to originate with the people themselves, in- 
stead of only permitting them to take or reject propositions 
originated by others not sp-cially chosen for the purpose, 
and which might not be precisely such as they would wish 
themeelves to accept or refuse. I understand a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution—which amendment, how- 
ever, I have not seen—has passed Congress, to the effect 
that the Federal Governmen’ shall never interfere with 
the domestic institutions of States, including that of per- 
cons held to service. To avoid misconstruction of most I 
have said, I depart from my purpose not to speak of par- 
ticular amendments, so far as to say that holding euch a 
provision to now be implied constitutional law, I have no 
objection to ite being mace express and irrevocable. 


NOTHING GAINED BY HASTE, 

The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from the 
people, and they have conferred none upon him to fix the 
terms for the separation of the States. The people them- 
selves alxo can do this if they choose, but the Executive, 
as such, has nothing to do with it. His duty is to admin- 
jeter the present government as it came to his hands, and 
to transmit it unimpaired by him to his successor. Why 
should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate 
justice of the people? Is there any better or equal hope in 
the world? In our present differences, is either party with- 
out faith of being in the right? If the Almighty ruler of 
nations, with His eternal truth and justice, be on your side 
of the North, or on yours of the South, that truth that 
justice will surely prevail by the ju t of this great 
tribunal—the American people. By the frame of the gov- 
ernment under which we live, this same people have wise- 
ly given their public servants but little power for mischief, 
onl have, with equal wisdom, provided for the return of 
that little to their own hands at very short intervals. 
While the people retain their virtue and , no ad- 
ministration, by any extreme wickedness or folly, can very 
seriously injure the government in the short space of four 
years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon 
this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by tak- 
ing time. 

f there be an object to hurry any of you, in hot haste, 
to a step which you would never take deliberately, that ob- 
ject will be frustrated by taking time; buat no good object 
can be frostrated by it. Such of you‘as are now dissatie- 
fied still have the old Constitution unimpaired, and, on 
the senzitive point, the laws of your own framing under it, 
while the new administration will have no immediate 
power, if it would. to change either. If it were admitted 
that you who are dissatisfied hold the right side in the dis- 
pute, there still is no single reason for precipitate action. 
Intelligence, patriotism, Chrietianity, and a firm reliance 
en Him who has never yet forsaken this favored land, are 
ttill competent to adjust in the best way all our present 
difficulty 


THE ISSUE OF CIVIL WAR IN THE HANDS OF 
THE SOUTH. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and 
not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The 
government will not aseail you. You can have no conflict 
without being yourselves the aggressors. You have no 
sath registered in heaven to destroy the government, whil 
I shall have the most solemn one to * preserve, proteci, 
and defend” it. Iam loth to close. We are not enemies, 
but friends. We must not be enemies. Thongh a 
may have strained, it must not break our bonds of affec- 
tion. The mystic chords of , stretching from ev 
ery battle-field and patriot grave to every living heart an:! 
hearth-stone all over this Broad land, will yet swell th. 
chorns of the Union, when again touched, az surely they 

vill be, by the better angele of our nature. 
KXTRA SESSION OF THE SENATE. 


On Tuesday, Sth, st noon, the Senate met in executive 
ecesion, amd confirmed President Lincoln's cabinet, 
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On Wednesday, 6th, a resolution was offered by Sena- 
tor Dixon, of Gonnecticut, providing for the printing of 
the usual number of copies of the dent’s Inaugural 
Address. Senator Clingman, of North Carolina, in giving 
his assent to the motion, took occasion to say that he did 
not indorse the sentiments of the Address, which, if car- 
ried out, would lead to war. Senator Douglas, on the con- 
trary, had ceme to the conclygon that the message was 
one of peace rather than war. his speech is a magnani- 
mous indorsement of the peaceful intent of the Inaugural. 
The motion was not disposed of when the Senate went into 
executive session. 

On 7th, in the Senate, the debate of Wednesday was 
continued on the motion to print extra copies of the Pres- 
‘ident’s Inaugural. Senator Wigfall opened the debate, 
and spoke at considerable length. He did not look upon 
the inaugural in the light in which Senator Douglas viewed 
it, as meaning peace. He regarded it as somewhat vague ; 
but if the course laid down in it by the President should 
be pursued war was inevitable. Forts Sumter and Pick- 
ens, and all the other places now held by the United States 
within the limits of the Confederate States, must be given 
up, and that very soon, or the South would proceed to take 
them. ‘The Union,” he said, ‘*is dead, and has to be 
buried.” Senator Douglas replied, saying that he had 
examined carefully the remarks of the President, and 
could see no reason to change the opinion expressed by 
him on the previous day, that Mr. Lincoln meant peace. 
Senator Mason alzo participated in the debate, construing 
the inaugural as calculated to lead to war. The Senate 
adjourned without coming to a vote or transacting any 
other business, 


THE NEW CABINET. 


The President on 5th seut to the Senate the names of his 
Cabinet officers as follows: 








Secretary of State........ Wrii1am H. Sewarp of N. Y. 
Secretary of the Treasury. Satmon P. Cuase of Ohio. 
Secretary of War......... Simon CamERon of Penn. 
Secretary of the Navy ....Giupnon Wewves of Conn. 
Postmaster-General., .....Monrqgomeny Biair of Maryl'd. 
Attorney-General........ Epwarp Bates of Missouri. 


Secretary of the Interior. .Caces B, Smitu of Indiana. 


They were unanimously confirmed, except Messrs. Blair 
and Bates, against whom four or five Southern Senators 
voted because they reside in slave States. 


FAREWELL OF MR. BRECKINRIDGE, 

A few moments before 12" o'clock, on 4th, Mr. Breckin- 
ridge came into the Senate with Mr. Hamlin upon his 
arm, and together they sat by the side of the President's 
desk until noon, when, assuming the Chair, Mr. Breckin- 
ridge said: 

“ Senators,—In taking final leave of this position, I 
shall ask a few moments in which to tender to you my 
grateful acknowledgments for the resolution declaring your 
approval of the manner in which I have discharged my 
duties, and to express my deep sense of the uniform court- 
esy which, as the presiding officer, I have received from 
the members of this body. If I have committed errors, 
your generous forbearance refused to rebuke them; and 
during the whole period of my service I have never ap- 
pealed in vain to your justice or charity. The memory 
of these acts will ever be cherished among the most grate- 
ful recollections of my life, and for my successor I can ex- 
press no better wish than that he may enjoy the relations 
of mutual confidence which so happily have marked our 
intercourse. Now, gentlemen of the Senate and officers 
of the Senate, from whom I have received so many kind 
offices, accept my gratitude and cordial wiehes for your 
prosperity and welfare.” 

INAUGURAL OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The oath was then administered to Vice-President Ham- 
lin, who a d his di to take it in a full, firm 
tone. Mr. Breckinridge took him by the hand, and led 
him to the chair, after which, crossing over to Mr. Seward, 
he shook hands and extended greetings with him, and took 
his seat as the newly-elected Senator. The Vice-President 
rapped to order, and addressed the Senate as follows : 

**Senators—The experience of several years in this 
body has taught me something of the duties of the presid- 
ing officer, and with a stern, inflexible purpose to discharge 
these duties faithfully, relying upon the courtesy and co- 
operation of Senators, and invoking the aid of Divine 
Providence, I am now ready to take the oath required by 
the Constitution, and to enter upon the discharge of the 
official duties assigned me by the confidence of a generous 
people.” 





THE INAUGURATION BALL. 


The Inauguration Ball, for which such extensive prep- 
arations had been made, was a great success. It was very 
fully attended, and passed off in a manner satisfaetory to 
all. Mr. Lincoln, with his family, accompanied by Vice- 
President Hamlin and family, Senator Douglas, and other 
distinguished personages, entered the Ball about eleven 
o'clock, and after a brief promenade, received the personal 
congratulations of such as chose to be presented to him. 
Soon afterward the Presidential party proceeded to the 
supper-room; and subsequently some of the party, includ- 
ing Senator Douglas and Mrs. Lincoln, whe were partners, 
danced a quadrille. 


THE NEW SENATE COMMITTEE. 


The following is announced as the list of Chairmen of 
the new Senate Committees : 





Foreign Relations’. . cescccccecMit, SUMNER, 
DUMARERs coco ccccccccccsssccvececs cle PRERENDER, 
COMMMETOS. 2. cre ccccccsce -+e+eeeMr. CHANDLER. 
Military Affuirs...............+..+.Mr. WiLson. 
Oe er Mr. Mae. 
Fudbetary ..cccccccescccsccvcsesees Mr. TRUMBULI.. 
PEED cvcencinerecvansescssess Mr. CoLLAMER. 
Publis LaREs ..ccccccccsccccccccces Mr. HARLAN. 
Private Land Claims.............+. Mr. Harris. 
Indian Affairs ...........+++++.+++.Mr. Doo.iTrLe. 
POE 0 cccrcccsccncccccssccesces Mr. Foster. 
Revolutionary Claims...........+.+ Mr. Krxe. 
ChaMMRS .. nec cecccncccecsecccscece Mr. CLARK 
District of Columbia .............++ Mr. Grimes. 
PARES 0 2 ccccccsccceces 

Public Buildings........... 

DOIN cvccccccccccccccvcsvccce 

Senate Expenses. .........-..+++++- 

PUREE «oc ccrcccscccccecccccccess 

En BE. 5.2 ncccces cocccesese .Mr. Brvomam. 
Engrossed Bille. .......+0-2eceee-es Mr. BAKER. 


THE STATE OF THE TREASURY. 

The accounts laid before Mr. Chase on his assuming the 
charge of the Treasury show that there are funds on hand 
applicable to the current expenses of the Government to 
the amount of $6,000,000. Besides this, the current re- 
ceipts from the customs amount to $50,000 daily. 

SECESSION OF TEXAS, 

The State of Texas is out of the Union. From New Or- 
leans it is stated that the ~~ have ratified the ordinance 
of secession by a majority of from 40,000 to 45,000. Gen- 
eral Houston has resigned the Governorship, 


THE CABINET OF THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 
The following is the Cabinet of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, as at present constituted : 


obert Toombs of Georgia. 
. L. Merominger of 8. C. 





THE ARKANSAS CONVENTION. 

Advices from Arkansas, by way of Louisville, announce 
the assembling of the State Convention on the 4th instant, 
and tho election of Union officers by 6 majority. This in- 
dicates that the hopes of the Secessionists in that State 
have been defeated. 

THE NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION, 

Returns from sixty-two out of the eighty-four countics 
of North Carolina have been received, 
election of sixty-five a and only thirty-three &- 


cessionjets as a should it be 
decided to hold will have io be de- 
termined by the count, whole number of del- 





indicate the | 


to the Convention will consist of about 130, and the 
returns still to come in from twenty-two counties can not 
possibly overcome the Union majority. 
PROBABLE FIGHT IN TEXAS. 

News from Texas renders it probable that a conflict has 
already taken place in that State between the United 
States forces and those of the State of Texas. Galveston 
dates of the 26th ult. state that Captain Nichols, com- 
mander of the State troops, had demanded of Captain Hill, 
of the United States Army, the eurrender of Fort Brown. 
Captain Hill refused to entertain the proposition, called 
Captain Nichols and his men traitors, and expressed his 
determinaticn to defend the fort to the last extremity. 
Captain Hill refused to obey any order of General Twigs, 
and had sent to Fort Ringgold for two hundred men. 
Troops were on the way from Galveston to reinforce the 
Texan army. 

FEDERAL DRAFTS GONE TO PROTEST IN NEW 

ORLEANS, 

The late Treasurer of the Mint and Assistant-Treasurer 
of the United States at New Orleans, has just refused to 
honor the drafts of the Post-office Department for $300,000 
for postal services, on the ground that Louisiana has for- 
bidden such payments. 

THE FATE OF THE MONEY TAKEN BY LOUISIANA, 

The Louisiana State Convention on 7th, in secret session 
passed an ordinance transferring to the government of the 
Confederate States the sum of five hundred and thirty-six 
thousand dollars, the amount of customs received and 
moneys seized by the State. 

A LETTER FROM LIEUTENANT SLEMMER. 

The following is part of a letter which has been pub- 
lished : 

“ The troops are leaving the opposite shore, disgusted at 
playing soldier, I suppose. They say there are only about 
three hundred remaining, and these are regulars, having 
enlisted for one year. My messenger to the yard this 
morning said they were afraid we would attack them now. 
We could do so, and get possession again of every thing 
in an hour, if we were only permitted to take such a 
course. I have now mounted nearly all the guns—that is, 
all that are really necessary to enable this work to be de- 
fended by a force of 500 men. We have worked like horses 
to accomplish this, but great things can be done by small 
means when one knows how. This small command has 
done more than Chase or Lomax could have done with 
their 2000 men, and they know it. Having seen our guné 
go up so rapidly, they swear we have had reinforcements. 
In fact, the papers say nothing else could be expected— 
that we have smuggled in men from the vessels. It is 
true we could have done so, and they be none the wiser; 
but not a man has been added to this command from 
them. In fact, so particular are we that not even an 
officer has come ashore with the exception of Captain 
Vodges, and he only once, when the vessels first came. 

* * . > 





** Colonel Chase was putting upa battery near the light- 
house, and mounting eight-inch Columbiads on it. This 
battery would have raked our front, so I wrote protesting 
against its continuance at present, and also against the 
erection of all batteries bearing on the fort. Colonel Chase 
told the ecretary of War that if he would not land the 
troops in the Brooklyn, be, on his part, would not attack 
the fort, and would immediately discontinue all prepara- 
tions for so doing. Of course this battery building was 
violating the agreement, and they have admitted it by not 
going on. They think I have no right to mount any more 
guns either, but that is all they know about it, There was 
no armistice on my side at all, except about the landing 
of the troops, and that was the Secretary's. I am at per- 
fect liberty to mount every gun in the fort if I choose, and 
to make such other defenses as I can invent or copy. 

“A. J. SLEMMER, 
“ First Lieutenant, First Artillery, Commanding Fort Pickens.’ 


THE GUNS IN THE PENSACOLA FORTS, 

The Montgomery Mail has carefully compiled, from per- 
sonal knowledge, the number of guns, etc., at present in 
the forts at Pensacola, Florida, which is as tollows: 

Fort Pickens,—In bastion, twenty-six 24-pound howit- 
zers; casemate, two 42-pounders; sixty-four 32-pounders ; 
fifty-nine 24-pounders. In barbette, twenty-four 8-inch 
howitzers; six 18-pounders; twelve 12-pounders; one 10- 
inch Columbiad, mounted; three 10-inch Columbiads, not 
mounted; four 10-inch mortars, in bad order. 

Fort Barrancas.—Eleven 82-pounders; three 8-inch 
Paixhans; two 8-inch Columbiads; eight 24-pounders ; 
four 18-pounders; two 12-pounders; eight 12-pound how- 
itzers. Flank defenses—two 15-inch mortars. 

Fort M‘ Rae.—Lower tier, twenty-two 42-pounders. Sec- 
ond tier, twelve 8-inch Columbiads ; eighteen 52-pounders, 
Barbette, sixty-two 24-pounders; three 10-inch Columbi- 
ads—none mounted. 

In addition to the 500 barrels of powder recently brought 
to this State, there still remains in the magazine at the 
Navy-yard 600 pounds of cannon powder, and 3500 pounds 
of musket powder. In sand battery A there are two 5-inch 
Columbiads. ears 

STATE OF AFFAIRS AT SUMTER, 

Dis hes were received by the War Department, on 
6th, from Major Anderson, which contradict rumors that 
he apprehended an attack; and relieved some other mir- 
givings as to his situation. All the recent correspondence 
between him and Governor Pickens has been far more 
friendly than heretofore, and no unusual preparations 
have been made which indicate any present purpose of 
collision. The coast-guard outside and in the harbor « 
Charleston has been iderably d by gun-boats, 
which exercise constant surveillance, and are intended to 
prevent reinforcements, In Major Anderson's judgment, 
this force is sufficient for that purpore. 

THE PROSPECT OF AN ATTACK, 

The Herald correspondent telegraphs: ‘‘I am informed 
by an officer of the army that information has been re- 
ceived from Major Anderson to the effect that it is useless 
to send lees than twenty thousand soldiers to Charleston. 
Less than that number can not enter the harbor and de- 





Bea xp! confi 
dence, after viewing the fortifications in Charleston har- 
bor, that Fort Sumter can be reduced. He says that it is 
only a question of time.” 

MR. BUCHANAN AT LANCASTER, 
Ex-President Buchanan reached his home in Lancaster 


to the flag of his country," in having surrendered, on dee 
mand of the authorities of Texas, the military poste and 
other property of the United States in lis department, and 
under his charge. 

WON A WIFE FOR A BET, 


The story runs that a gentleman living at St. Joseph's 
Island, out West, was engaged to be iwarried to & pretty 
French girl, and the bans were published in the Cathoe 
lic Church on a certatn Sunday. The next day a Yan- 
kee made a bet of $100 with a friend that he would 
marry the girl himself. The money was placed in the 
hand of a third party; the Yankee then called upon the 
young lady and made a proposition of marriage. She 
told him that her intended had already yiven her $40 to 
buy clothes but that she didn't like him very well. At 
this her new suitor handed her a like smount, end then 
placing $40 more with it, remarked: ** There's iiis forty 
dollars, and I'll go forty better.” The young lady conld 
resist no longer, and taking the money returned the 
amount given her by her first lover, and married his 
competitor withiu an hour, well satiefied with the bar- 
gain. The bet was won, and in the course of a month 
the St. Joseph Islander married the sister of hie first 
fiancee. 

PERSONAL. 

Messrs. Crawford, Forsyth, and Roman, the Commis- 
sioners sent by the Southern Confederacy to demand the 
surrender of the United States forts, are in Wevhington, 
and will make their demand on the President on Tuesday 
next. - 

General Beauregard, lately a Major in the United States 
Army, now a leader of the Secessionist forces, has been 
appointed by President Davis to the command of the troops 
assembled at Charleston for the attack on Fort Sumter. 

Mr. Frederick W. ‘Seward, a eon of ‘ne Secretary of 
State, and lately one of the editors of the Albany venting 
/ournal, has been appointed by the President, and con- 
firmed by the Senate, as Assistant Secretary of State. 

Illinois has drawn the first diplomatic prize in the per.on 
of N. B, Judd, as Minister to Berlin; Mermana Krcisman, 
of Chicago, goes as Secretary of legation. 

Ex-Secretary of War Floyd arrived fu Washington on 
ith, for the purpose of appearing before the Criminal 
Court to answer the indictment found against him by the 
Grand Jury in connection with the stolen Indian Trust 
Fund bonds. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
SWITZERLAND SUGGHSTED AS A MEDIATOR IN 
OUR TROUBLES, 

Tue London Star of the 1%th hes the following: * It was 
said that Mr. Cobden had proposed the Swivs \ onfedera 
tion as mediator in the American conflict. The following 
is the truth of the matter: Mr. Cobden, whe is merely ¢ 
private gentleman, lias no authority to propose a mediaior 
Having boen consulted on the eubject of the disruption of 
the Union by some of his numerous friends on the o her 
side of the Atlantic, he suggested that they should clooee 
the Swiss Confederation as an arbitrator, This fact was 
communicated to M. Fomrod, a member of the Federal 
Council, This is what took place, but nothing more was 
nor could have been done. If the American Govern ment 
should claim the inediation of Switzerlend, the Confedern- 
tion would no doubt give the proposal the coneideretion it 
merits, but it is not probable that such will be the case." 

THE “GREAT UVASTERN” TO GO TO NORFOLK. 

The steamehip Great Eastern is advertised to sai) the 
first week in March for Norfolk, Virginie, where she bas 
been gnaranfeed a cargo of cotton, the freight on which 
amounts to $75,000, 












FRANCE. 

JUDGMENT IN THE BONAPAKTE-PATTERSON CASE. 

The Civil Tribunal of the Seine on the 15.h ult. deliv- 
ered judgment in the Bonapurte-Patterson case in favor 
of Prince Napoleon. The Court grounds ite Judgment upon 
the fact that the question was conclusively settled by the 
Emperor's family council in 1860. It abstaine from pro- 
nouncing any opinion on the merits of the care, witch, !t 
will be remembered, M. Merveilleux, the Crown Advocate, 
admitted to be entirely in favor of the Pattersons. The 
latter will no doubt appeal. 


THE ANNEXATION OF MONAOO, 

The Journal of Monaco, of the 10th, seye: “On the 24 
of February a treaty was signed at Paris by which the 
Prince of Monaco cedes the c of M and 
Roquebrune to the Emperor of the French, The exchange 
of ratifications will take place within ten days. Thier ces- 
sion is made by the Prince for an indemnity of £160,000, 
as also the restitution of the private properties belonging 
to his Highness in the communes of Mentone and Ro jue. 
brune, and of which ghe Prince was derpoiled in 1548, 
The treaty stipulates estaDlishment of a custonis-uniow 
between France and the Principality, and the eng»gement. 
on the part of the Imperial government, to construct a car- 
riage-road between Nice Monacy.” 


AREEST OF A MILLIONAIRE. 

M. Mires, the great capitaliet, has been arrested at Paris 
and placed in the Conciergerie. It 4s mot clear on whst 
charge the arrest was though it is sv d to be 
connected with the prosecution some time eince brought 
against him by M. de Pontalba, but wa'cn v2 then com- 

romised. newe caused a seperation on the 

ree, and the securities with whic: . “tires is con- 
nected experienced a considerabie decline. 


ITALY, 
FLIGHT OF THE KING OF NAPLES FROM GAMTa, 
The Moniteur publishes the following: 
“The King and Queen of aap arrived at Rom? on the 
14th. Their Majesties alighted at the Quiriaal, where his 
Highness Pope Pius al mare them a visit on the Sih. It 





tion shed tears. Royal honors were 
e@ veal lef, « ealute of 21 guns was 
fired, and the fiegs were while the gor-tan 








on 6th, and was received by a large concourse of his fellow- 
citizens, with a fine display of militury and civic societi 
In to an add of wel , Mr. Buchanan made 


a speech, in which he congratulated himself on his retire- 
ment from public life, and announced his intention to pass 
the remainder of his existence as a Mi pe citizen, a faith- 
ful friend, an adviser of thoee who need advice, and a bene- 
factor of the widows and the fatherlese."" His only allu- 
sion to public affairs was a hope that the Constitution and 
the Union might be preserved, 
EPISCOPAL CIRCULAR IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 

The circular has been issued by the Bishop of 
the Diocese of South Carolina : 

To the Clergy of the Protestant Bplacopat Ohverch in th 
“Tot in the 

Diocese of South Carolina ; 
‘“* BELoveD BreTuRen,—South Carolina having now be- 


come one of the * Confederate States of America,’ a Provi- 
sional Government having been established, and the Presi- 


dent eoeeet e to that hereafter, in 
the for ‘all in civil now used, anb- 
stituee for the words ‘ Gosernor af South Carciina,’ the 
words * States of America ; 
and that ip the * F of the words 
* United States,‘ the words * Confederate be 
and the words ‘ Senate omitted. 


“T remain, very traly, your Brother in Chrirt, 
“Tomas F. Davia, 
“ Bishop of the Diccese of South Cerelina.”’ 


GENERAL TWIGGS DISMISSED FROM THE ARMY. 
‘The Secretary of War has pablished an official order dia- 
missing General Twiggs from the Army, ‘for treechery 








shouted ‘Long live the King!” though in eseuce ol ii 
Piedmont already in possession." , ar 


SENSATION AT ROME 

faneed imme - 
! ted, and the ne tivnal 
ey mg On Thursdey lest a 
st popu emoustrat place, the crowd :lout- 
ed Vistar omer cot ie Gane 5° ~ ever!” and 
even some ts joined in t ag. Th I'rench gen- 
eral haps to these 


proceeding, but tho 
et dispersed at the request of some French pa- 


is thought the I government will be unable 
to resist the movement. Giornele di Roma denies 
that there has been any arrangement between ‘he Holy fee 
and Piedmont. The departure of Mgr, Saccou!, I’. pol Nun- 
cio to the Court of the Tuileries, is pos: . Theposition 
of his Holiness becomes daily more fslated 
MEXICO. 


THE NEW NKGIMT. 
The Liberal Government, recently triamphant in Mext- 
co, has begun the work of Charch reform by suppreseim, 
thirteen out of twenty-two nunperies tn the  p ial, 









ir estates to to wome praciical use. 

These led o a ontbresk on the 

part of the lo olate of he 
afirir 


|. From ¢7 returns 
Presidential election, } 
over hie competitors, Lente anal 
majority is requilte, the choice of 
on Congress. 
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THE LOVER'S SACRIFICE. 

‘“‘Yus, make the fire burn brighter, Maud, for 
when Nettie returns from her ride she will be very 
cold, | know. Ah! many a Sleigh-ride have | 
taken on a Christmas-Eve when I was young. 
How pleased ihe children will be with the toys 
which we have arranged so nicely on the table 
over thetr little stockings, aud Nettie, too, when 
she finds out: that we have so slyly invited all her 
friends here for to-morrow evening to surprise her! 
Ah me! it is just four years since I did the same 
for Mabel, then eighteen, Nettie’s age, and a sad 
evening it was for her, poor child! If I were a bit 
superstitious I would never have done so again ;” 
and a shade of thought settled upon Mrs. Frost's 


peaceful face: 


“Why do you look so sad, Aunt Jeanette? | 


Surely you have no cause to sigh for Cousin Mabel ; 
for with such a noble husband as hers, and such a 
sweet, darling child as little Eddie Annesly, she 
niust be happy.” 

‘You are right, Maud, it would be strange if 
ny Mabel were not contented. The trouble whose 
remembrance clouded my brow was transitory, for 
it pleased God to deliver my darling out of her sor- 
row, as I believe He will deliver us all if we bide 
His time.” 

‘What was her trouble?” asked little Maud 
Ross, timidly. 

“Listen, child, and I will tell you. 
show you how much Mabel’s husband deserves 
the esteem you bear him. 
time when I first came to —— to live, and Mabel 
was then your age. I was much pleased with the 
place, and the inhabitants too; but the first friend 
i made was Mrs, Wilson, my next door neighbor, 
aud through her daughter Kate, a young girl of 
Matel’s age, the latter soon became acquainted 
with all the young people in ——, and was before 
long, what her beauty entitled her to be, the belle 
of the place. 

“ Among her first acquaintances among the gen- 
tlemen of —— were the brothers Dallas and Ed- 
ward Annesly. Dallas was a lawyer in good prac- 
tice, but Edward was only a clerk in his uncle’s 
store. But Edward was the gayest of the two, 
and oftener seen among the pleasure-seekers than 
his brother. Many considered him thehandsomest 
too; but I always admired most the more intel- 
lectual though less regular beauty of Dallas's 
thoughtful countenance, and, as I soon perceived, 
my little Mabel agreed with me in this. Edward 
came oftenest tq visit Mabel, and frequently es- 
corted her to the evening parties, which were not 
few, end also took her out many times in the light 
sleigh, drawn by a spirited horse, which he always 
drove when he came for her. 

‘She met Edward some time before she became 
acquainted with his brother; but after that Dallas 
sought after my child almost as much as Edward. 
i say almost, for he did not seek her as frequently 
as his brother; for, as I said before, he did not 
often participate in the amusements so familiar to 
Edward. 

** But Mabel did not gness how deep an interest 
Edward felt in her, or she never would have en- 





It will | ‘ — 
| manner after this that I did not misinterpret. 


I will begin at the | 
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couraged him as she did. ‘To her he was only a 
dear friend, and Daélas’s brother. 

‘* Well, the winter passed in this way, and spring 
and summer too, both brothers continuing to pay 
her every attention that affection could dictate, , 
when, one afternoon late in September, when Malel 
and I were walking in the garden, Edward entered 
our little gate, and hastily approached us. 

‘**T have come to bid you good-by,’ he said, 
smniling ; ‘I go to A—— to-night.’ 

*** You seem very glad to leave us,’ said Mabel, 
playfully. 

‘**T am only sorry on that account,’ he answered, 
‘although I trust to be here again ere long; for if 
my raission does not fail, I shall return with bright- 
er prospects, and free to do as I have long desired.’ 

‘* Mabel was unconscious of his meaning, but 
the passionate glance that accompanied these words 
spoke volumes to me. He went that night, his 
errand being to obtain a lucrative situation in 
A—— offered him by an old friend, provided he 
should prove capable of holding it. 

‘During his absence Dallas was much oftener 
with Mabel than formerly, and I thought that I 
perceived a gleam of deefer happiness in those soft 
eyes, while ber manner grew quieter, gentler, and 
more loving each day. But I was always jealous 
of my child's confidence, and could not endure the 
idea of being excluded from sharing her. every 

«thought. It was this feeling that caused me to 
say to her in a sharp tone, one evening when she 
returned from a prolonged drive with him, ‘ Mabel 
Trost, aré you betrothed to Dallas Annesly and 
keeping it from me?’ 

‘Slie stood directly before me in the door-way, 
with her dark eyes fixed on me, and the red blood 
mounting toher brow. She looked very gentle and 
lovely | know, but being angry, I had the heart to 
repeat the question. 

‘* Why, mother ?’ she faltered, coming closer to 
me and half concealing her face in the curtain of 
the windew beside which I sat. 

“Why, indeed! Had J notfeard him as he as- 
sisted her to alight from the vehicle, to address her 
by a familiar title of endearment, which sounded 
thrilliigly musical when uttered in the deep tones 
of that melodious voice; and, moreover, had I not 
seen him as he bent over her to disengage the curl 
that had caught vpon his button as he lifted her to 
the ground, to press a hasty, and, it seemed to me, 
a tremulous kiss upon the rosy lips that now pouted 
half rebelliously at my question? 

‘**Oh, mother,’ she whispered, ‘he never did 
before, but-—but—he always falks so to me.’ 

And could I blame him for yielding to such a 
temptation? Orher? Ah me, all know the pow- 

er of love upon the heart of woman. Dear little 


Matel! I stroked the soft curls of the dear head 
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now resting on my knee and said no more. 

Soou after this Edward returned, but his mission 
wi sot accomplished ; he had failed to secure the 
situation 1a A——, 


‘‘ The brothers often met at our house after this, 
but each appeared annoyed by the continual pres- 
ence of the other. 

‘« When has Dallas been here?’ Edward would 
often ask; and though Dallas never asked a similar 
question he looked troubled when he found his 
brother with Mabel. 

“ But this did not eontinue long, for soon followed 
that mournful period when I daily saw with an 
aching heart that Mabel’s eyes bore traces of con- 
stant weeping, that her light step grew languid, 
and her merry voice more and more sad and low, 
for Dallas ceased to come at all. 

“ Weeks passed after this got to be a settled fact, 
and I no longer doubted that my child was for- 
saken, before she regained any thing like her for- 
mer cheerfulness. Had Mabel possessed one par- 
ticle of that art which is termed ‘a woman's tact’ 
this would not have lasted long. A few words of 
tender reproof, a reproachful glance, or a look of 
loving inquiry, would have melted the stern re- 
solve that he had made, and brought him once 
more to her side; but she was only a simple, loving 
child; so she suffered on in proud silence. 

“ About the last of November we learned from 
Edward that his brother was going to A——, to 
enter as partner in a long-established firm in that 
city, where he would have fair prospect of rising#o 
a higher standing in his profession. 

‘* My daughter grew very pale at this announce- 
ment, but there was a feverish excitement in her 
She 
expected that he would at least come to bid her 
adieu, and she was not disappointed. Had she 
been of a less excitable temperament, I should not 
have remained present during this interview; but 
I feared that her feelings would overcome her if 
not held in check by the presence of a third person. 
His visit, short as it was, was formal and con- 
strained; but when he bid us adieu, after cordially 
pressing my hand, he turned to Mabel, who stood 
trembling by my side, aud for a moment it seeméd 
as though he were about to clasp her in his arms, 
but quickly mastering his emotion, he took her 
hand for an instant in his own, and abruptly hast- 
ened away. 

‘* Days passed on, and I grew to curse him in my 
heart as the destroyer of my child’s happiness, for 
Mabel could not conceal from me that her heart 
was breaking. 

“In Edward's society she seemed to find a kind 
of solace, perhaps on account of his occasional re- 
semblance to his brother. She did not seclude 
herself from society, however, but went about 
much the same as before; but her former sweet 
temper grew dailyY more uneven, and this increas- 
ing irritability often caused Nettie to ask me, 
‘What made Mabe! so cross lately ?’ 

“Dallas often came home to visit his mother, 
who was a widow like myself ; for A——. was not far 
distant, and he could easily come in a sleigh in two 
or three hours; but he never came to our house 
during these visits, although I knew that Mabel 
expected him, for whenever she heard that he was 
there she would dress herself with more than usual 
care, and start and blush at every ring at the door- 
bell. 

‘Toward Christmas I conceived the idea of giv- 
ing to Mabel, at home, on the evening of that day, 
a surprise-party. I kept it a secret from her until 
Christmas-Day, cautioning all whom I invited not 
to disclose it to her, so that she was much sur- 
prised when I informed her of what I had done. 
Her dress I had prepared myself, so that she would 
have but to perform her toilet and receive her 
guests; but I myself would be unable to appear 
among them, much as I would have wished to wit- 
ness their pleasure, having taken a severe cold the 
previous day. 

“T felt perfectly recompensed for my trouble by 
the bright smile with which she greeted my intel- 
ligence—the brightest I had seen on that young 
face for many days. 

‘“T wondered at this after she left me; for al- 
though I had hoped to please her, I was totally un- 
prepared for the delight which she evinced. 

“While I was pondering on this, little Allie en- 
tered the room, and commenced prattling to me of 
her Christmas gifts. 

““*Qh, mother!’ she said, at last, ‘I think 
Christmas is such a nice day. How can people 
ery on Christmas ?’ 

“Who cries on Christmas?’ I asked, smiling 
at her eagerness. 

‘© *Mabel does,’ she said. ‘I saw her cry to- 
day. Don't you know to-day, when nobody was 
down stairs but me und Mabel? Well, I saw that 
Mr. Annesly, that went away once, go by in a 
sleigh, and Mabel saw him too, and she bowed her 
head to him, and he did this way with his hat— 
look, mother—and Mabel cried then. She looked 
out the window a long time after he passed, trying 
to see his pretty horse, I guess ; and then she sat 
by the fire and cried.’ 

“So this was why Mabel was so pleased with 
my plan. She had seen him, and expected him to 
be among the guests that night. But I had not 
invited him, although I surmised that he would be 
at home; for I thought it best to prevent their 
meeting, and knew that both his brother and he 
would look upon it as an oversight. But now that 
Mabel had seen him, and, beyond a doubt, expect- 
ed him to be there, I must rectify the omission as 
soon as posyble. : 

“ Accordingly, I sent Alice for Mabel, and told 
her to dispatch a note immediately to Edward, en- 
joining him to tell his brother, if in —~, that we 
expected to see him that evening also. This she 
did with alacrity, but seemed surprised that I had 
not done so before. 

“ As evening came on I arranged her dress with 
great care; and very beautiful she appeared in the 
airy white robes and delicate wreath, 

“ Soon after she descended the stairs the guests 
began to arrive; and having seen that the children 
were jn bed, I retired into the sitting-room, and, 


; lying down upon a lounge, fell fast asleep. 


“When I awoke the sound of music fell upon 
my ear, mingled with the light laugh of the 


1 dancers, and I concluded that the evening was far 
| advanced. But while listening to these sounds, I 
heard a footstep on the stairs, and Mabel entered 
the room. 

“ One glance at that flushed face and corrugated 
brow showed me that enjoyment had not been the 
share of my child that night. She put one hand 
to her head as she closed the door, and then catch- 
ing the wreath from her huir, she flung it across 
the room. 

“+ ]t annoys me 80,’ she said, half apologetically, 
in answer to my look of surprise, and then she 
stood for some moments pushing back the curls 
from her brow with both hands. 

«What is the matter, child ?’ I asked, at last. 
mother!’ she answered, in a choking 
voice, ‘he did not come. He is at home too, and 
bade Edward say that he was too much fatigued 
to attend. O God forgive him!’ and she re- 
lapsed into a silence which‘was broken at last by 
a tap at the door, which she answered, and then 
said, ‘Mother, it is Edward. May he come in?’ 

“¢Certainly,’I said. ‘Oh! good-evening, Mr. 
Annesly.’ 

‘**T am sorry to see you ill, Mrs. Frost,’ he re- 
joined ; ‘I—I wanted to speak to you, and took 
the liberty of coming up.’ 

‘*T did not answer. I feared what was coming ; 
but he turned to Mabel, and, taking one of her 
hands in each of his, he began: ‘ Mabel, I have at 
last succeeded in obtaining in A—— a situation 
that will give me ample means to maintain in 
comfort myself and another. Mabel, you must 
know how long I have loved you. Will you, if 
your mother consents, be my wife?’ 

“‘She did not answer, my poor child, but snatch- 
ing her hands from him she pressed them to her 
brow and uttered a low cry. Oh! such a cry of 
agony and despair that it thrilled through and 
through my brain like a sudden knell of mortal 
pain. I can not describe the utter amazement de- 
picted upon his face as he gazed on her like one be- 
reft of his senses, until she threw herself into my 
arms sobbing convulsively,‘and then he sank upon 
a couch at the other end of the room and buried his 
face in the cushions. 

* After several moments of horrible suspense to 
all Mabel withdrew herself from my embrace, and, 
wiping the tears from her eyes, she paused a mo- 
ment as though to conquer every vestige of emo- 
tion, and then approaching him, she laid her little 
hand upon his bowed head and faltered, 

‘** Edward, I have always loved you as a brother. 
I—I mean as a friend; God knows that you de- 
serve my deepest love, for you [and here her voice 
trembled excessively ] have ever been the same to 
me—always kind, always mindful of my slightest 
wish ; and I thank you, Edward, and if God had 
given us the power to control our own affections I 
would gladly give you my love.’ 

*** Mabel,’ he said, rising before her, ‘after this 
I will never trust in a human being again! O 
God ! that you who seemed so like an angel to me 
should be but a heartless coquette after all! One 
who would lead one on with every appearance of 
love until he grew to worship you with all the 
power of his heart, and then cast him aside when 
he asks you to fulfill the promise your encourage- 


“Oh, 
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ment implied !’ 
‘‘This imputation seemed to sting her to the 


| quick; and oh, Maud, you should have seen her then, 


as she stood erect, her slight form trembling with 
emotion ; her Jong hair, partly loosened, streaming 
over her white shoulders; and her bosom panting 
convulsively under the light ball-dress, whose gay 
appearance seemed strangely at variance with the 
feelings of its wearer. 

‘*** Edward,’ she began, ‘I do not wonder that 
you despise me if you believe what you have just 
asserted ; but God knows I do not deserve your re- 
proaches, for never until to-night did I dream of 
your loving me. Qh, believe me, in the abandon- 
ment of my own hopeless love I never marked 
yours. Oh yes, mother,’ she continued, wildly, 
‘rather than this should cause him to despise me, 
I will confess what I had not thought the rack 
could have wrung from me. Edward Annesly, 
better than you love me, better than life, better 
than any thing on earth besides, / love your brother.’ 

‘“*A deep groan was the only answer, and I 
sprang forward just in time to catch the fainting 
form of my child in my arms. 

*** You are killing her!’ J cried. ‘O God, that 
I had never heard the name of Annesly !’ 

‘** He gently placed her on the couch that he had 
quitted, and while I bathed her pallid brow I im- 
plored him not to repeat the unguarded confession 
my daughter had made in a moment of excite- 
ment. 

* But he would not promise. 

“**She shall be happy with him,’ he groaned 
forth. ‘He can not help loving her. I will ask 
him if he does not.’ 


scious child. ‘No, he never loved her, although 
he used every means to win her young heart, that 
he might trifle with it for a few days, but to 
throw it aside, as he has doubtless done many an- 
other.’ 

“*Trifled with hef! Dallas Annesly! 
Mrs, Frost, it is impossible !’ 

“*T tell you it is true! He sought he- with 
every appearance of devotion; he called her by 
every endearing name; did all but ask her to be 
his wife ; and then, when one would have thought 
that would come next, he forsook her; and I have 
seen her drooping before me since like the sweet 
flower that she is.’ 

““*Ah! do not weep. Surely you are wrong. 
Dallas is honor’s self. See! she opens her eyes— 
she breathes now—and I will go to him and tell 
him what you say, and if he can not disprove it, 
henceforth we are strangers.’ 

“ He did go to him, and well can I imagine what 
that interview must have been. Edward hot a 
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angrv, and Dallas—dear, noble Dallas !—with 
white Lrow clouded, and thace firm lips trembling, 





| perhaps, with emotion, yet listening calmly to the | 
i ing are alike forgotten. 


passionate appen |. 


***Love her!’ I cried, leaning over my uncon- | 














| Wwe can not tell, you know. 
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* *Edward,’ he said, when he had heard him to 
the end of hie accusation, ‘did you not tll me, 
three months ago, that you loved Malel Frost ? I 
need not tell you how much / love her, God and 
my own soul can alone know that. I once thoucht 
to prove it some day to her, believing that she 
might love me. But’—and here his voice grew 
deeper and more thrilling—‘ could I bring home to 
my mother and to you, as my wife, one whom my 
only brother loved with the love that you confess. 
ed to me? Could I ask you to welcome as your 
sister one whom I knew you loved as a man should 
love but his wife? Oh no! And so I tore the 
sweet dream from my heart, and sought forgetful- 
ness in absence, and—found it not. Break her 
heart, you said? Oh! rather than bring down 
the lightest sorrow upon the heart of Mabel Frost 
I would cut out my own, and lay it, quivering with 
life, at her feet !’ 

‘I need not say what followed when Dallas 
Annesly thus described the noble sacrifice he had 
made ; but all who knew the strong aflection that 
always existed between those brothers can imagine 
their mutual grief. 

‘Two weeks after Edward left home for some 
town farther West, where he had friends residing, 
and where he now lives; but before his departure 
he came to me, and told me what I have just re- 
lated in regard to his brother's conduct. 

‘* Soon after he had gone Dallas came, one even- 
ing, to our house, but Mabel refused to see him. 
Since Christmas night she had scarcely left her 
room, and seldom spoke to any one. Dallas did 
not remain long. He appeared ill at ease. But 
he came again on the following evening, as he did 
on many succeeding ones, and still Mabel would 
not receive him. 

‘At last, one clear night in January, when a 
young moon shed its clear rays over the snow-clad 
roads, I saw, from the window beside which I sat, 
a light cutter, drawn by a small dark horse— 
which I immediately recognized as belonging to 
Dallas—stop before our gate, and he sprang lizht- 
ly from it, and entered our little garden. Mabel 
was lying upon the bed in the next room, appar- 
ently sleeping; and I hastened to open the door for 
this visitor. 

“‘ His first words, after the usual greeting, were 
of her. 

** * Will she see me ?’ 

“There was something peculiarly touching in 
that tremor in the deep voice. 

‘“*] will ask her,’ I said, doubtfully. 

““*No, take her this,’ he said, holding forth a 
folded paper ; ‘ that is, with your permission.’ 

“IT did not answer; but leaving him to find his 
way into the parlor, I carried the note to Mabel. 

‘“*T clearly heard her quick breathing when J en- 
tered the room, and going up to the couch I laid 
my hand upon her shoulder. She did not start or 
move. 

‘** Mabel, Dallas is here.’ 

‘** Yes, mother.’ 

‘* “He has sent you this letter. Will you read it 7’ 

‘She grasped it eagerly, and placed it in her 
bosom. 

‘“** Read it now, Mabel—he is waiting,’ I said; 
and arranging the light upon a table, I went into 
the next room and closed the door of communica- 
tion between the two apartinents. 

‘She must have read it many times, for it was 
long before she joined me; but there was a glad 
smile on her lip, and a blush, stealing up even to 
her downcast eyes, when she re-opened the door 
and entered the room where I sat. 

‘* She did not say that she intended to go to Dal- 
las, but I read it in her face, and silently assisted 
her to change the simple gown which she wore for 
a more becoming one, and smooth the tangled 
curls ; but still she lingered, after this was done, 
and appeared so nervous and tremulous that I was 
obliged to accompany her to the foot of the stair- 
case. 

“T know not, Maud, the contents of that letter, 
nor what passed during the interview that follow- 
ed; but Mabel came forth from the room leaning 
upon the arm of Dallas Annesly, who begged her 
mother’s blessing upon their union. 

‘‘Did she give it? Was she unspeakably happy 
and thankful to her God? Oh! ye who have seen 
a shadow settle upon your household so dense that 
it seemed to threaten to overwhelm all in its black- 
ness ; so gloomy that none have thought of follow- 
ing their usual employment or amusements; 80 
dark that even the youngest have ceased their sport 
as they looked on your saddened countenance, and 
have seen this dark cloud suddenly lifted from 
your hearts and homes, and the bright sunlight 
pour down with more than pristine glory, you, you 
can tell my feelings on that night! 

‘** Do not think me unmindful of my brother's 
disappointment and exile,’ he said, imagining that 
he read this thought in my face. She would 
never have loved Edward, and ‘twere cruel to sac- 
rifice her happiness and mine to such a considera- 
tion now.’ 

‘My little Mabel sank at my feet and buried 
her face in my lap; and gracefully, and with man- 
ly.dignity, he knelt beside her, and bowed his head 
with hers, 

“Oh, I could have cried aloud with joy! To 
see those two, now alike dear to me, united in theit 
love once more, and: more safe than ever that this 
sorrow and separation had intervened. Well, they 
were married—that you know; and Edward is.also 
married to one as beautiful, perhaps, as Mabel, 
whom he has forgotten—as, it may be, Dallas 
would have forgotten her had she married Ed- 
ward.” & 

“Oh no!” cried Maud, with enthusiasm; “he 
never would, Iam sure. He wonld have loved on 
for ever and ever. Besides, what y-ouid they be 
disunited? Mabel would not be Mabe’ if she were 
not Dallas’s wife, nor Dallas Dallas if be were 
not Mabel’s husband.” 

‘They are very devoted, Iam aware; but then 
Every thing is liable 
to change in this world, and the dead and the liv- 
But listen, Maude! de 
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you not hear sleigh-bells ?—it must be Nettie. 
tun and open the door, child, while I brighten up 
the fire !” 





A DAY’S RIDE: 
A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 
a ae ee 
BY CHARLES LEVER. 
AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY," ‘‘ HARRY LOREEQUER,” 
ETC., ETC. 
oe 
CHAPTER XLI. 

Ir there be any thing in our English habits 
upon which no difference of opinion can exist, 
it is"Our proneness to extend to a foreigner a 
degree of sympathy and an amount of interest 
that we obstinately deny to our own people. 
The English artiste struggling all but hopelessly 
against the taurous indifference, has but to dis- 
place the consonants or multiply the vowels of 
his name to be a fashion and a success. 

I traveled in a sort of covered cart, with a 
mounted gendarme at either side of me. In- 
deed, the one faintly alleviating circumstance of 
my captivity was the sight of those two heavily- 
equipped giants, armed to the teeth, who were 
supposed to be essential to my safe-conduct. 
It was such an acknowledgment of what they 
had to apprehend from my well-known prowess 
and daring, so palpable a confession that every 
precaution was necessary against the daring in- 
trepidity of a man of my stamp. At times, I 
almost wished they had put chains upon me. 
I thought how well it would read in my Mem- 
oirs; how I was ‘heavily manacled”—a great 
word that—orders being given to the escort to 
shoot me if I showed the slightest intention to 
escape. It was an intense pleasure to me to 
imagine myself a sort of Nana Sahib, and when- 
ever we halted at some way-side public, and the 
idle loungers would draw aside the canvas cov- 
ering and stare in at me, I did my utmost to 
call up an expression of ogre-like ferocity and 
wildness, and it was with a thrill of ecstasy I 
saw a little child clasp its mother by the neck, 
and scream out to come away as it beheld me, 

On the second night of our journey we halted 
at a little village at the foot of the Arlberg, 
called Steuben, where, in default of a regular 
prison, they lodged me in an old tower, the 
lower part of which was used for a stable. It 
stood in the very centre of the town, and from 
3 narrow and barred windows I could catch 
limpses of the little world that moved about 
in happy freedom beneath me. I could see the 
Marktplatz, from which the booths were now 
being taken down, and could mark that prepa- 
rations for some approaching ceremony were 
going on, but of what nature I could not guess. 
A large space was neatly swept out, and at last 
strewn with saw-dust—signs unerring of some 
exhibition of legerdemain or conjuring, of which 
the Tyrolese are warm admirers. The arrange- 
ments were somewhat more pretentious than 
are usually observed in open-air representations, 
for I saw seats prepared for the dignitaries of 
the village, and an evident design to mark the 
entertainment as under the most distinguished 
protection. The crowd —now considerable — 
observed all the decorous bearing of citizens in 
presence of their authorities. 

I nestled myself snugly in the deep recess of 
the window to watch the proceedings, nor had I 
long to wait; some half dozen gayly-dressed in- 
dividuals having now pierced their way through 
the throng, and commenced those peculiar gam- 
hols which bespeak backbones of gristle and legs 
of pasteboard. It is a class of performance I 
enjoy vastly. The two fellows who lap over 
each other like the links of a chain, and the 
creature who rolls himself about like a ball, and 
the licensed freedoms of that man of the world 
—the clown—never weary me, and I believe I 
Jaugh at them with all the more zest that I have 
0 often laughed at them before. It was plain, 
after a while, that a more brilliant part of the 
spectacle was yet to come; for a large, bluff- 
looking man, in cocked-hat and Jack-boots, now 
entered the ring, and indignantly ejected the 
clowns by sundry admonitions with a lash-whip, 
which I perceived were not merely make-be- 
lieves. 

“Ah, here he comes! herg he is!” was now 
uttered in accents of eager interest, and an ay- 
enue was quickly made through the crowd for 
the new performer. There was delay after this, 
and though doubtless the crowd below could 
satisfy their curiosity, I was so highly perched 
and so straitened in my embrasure that I had 
to wait, with what patience I might, the new 
arrival. Iwas deep in my guesses what sort of 
“artist” he might prove, when I saw the head 
of a horse peering over the shoulders of the au- 
dience, and then the entire figure of the quad- 
ruped as he emerged into the circle, all sheeted 
and shrouded from gaze. With one dexterous 
sweep the groom removed all the clothing, and 
there stood before me my own lost treasure— 
Blondel himself! I would have known him 
among ten thousand. He was thinner, perhaps, 
certainly thinner; but in all other respects the 
same: his silky mane and his long tassel of a 
tail hung just as gracefully as of yore, and as 
he ambled round he moved his head with a 
courteous inclination, as though to acknowledge 
the plaudits he met with. 

There was in his air the dignity that said, ‘I 
am one who has seen better days. It was not 
always thus with me. Applaud if you must, 
and if you will; but remember that I accept 
your plaudits with reserve, perhaps with over- 
reluctance.” Poor fellow, my heart bled for 
him! I felt as thouch I saw a cathedral canon 
@utting somersaults, and all this while, by some 
range inconsistency, | lad not a sympathy to 
Lvetow op the human actors in the scene: * Ag 
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for them,” thought I, ‘‘they have accepted this 
degradation of their own free-will. If they had 
not shirked honest labor they need never have 
been clowns or pantaloons; but Blondel—Blon- 
del, whom fate had stamped as the palfrey of 
some high-born maiden, or at least as the fa- 
vorite steed of one who would know how to 


lavish care on an object of such perfection— | 


Blondel, who had borne himself so proudly in 
high places, and who even in his declining for- 
tunes had been the friend and fellow-traveler 
of Yes, why should I shame to say it? 
Posterity will speak of Potts without the de- 
tracting malice and envious rancor of contem- 
poraries, and when in some future age a great 
philanthropist or statesman shall claim the cred- 





it of some marvelous discovery, some wondrous | 


secret by which humanity may be bettered, a 
learned critic will tell the world how this great 
invention was evidently known to Potts, how at 
such a line, or such a page, we shall find that 
Potts knew it all. 

The wild cheering of the crowd beneath cut 
short these speculations, and now I saw Blondel 
cantering gayly round the cirele, with a hand- 
kerchief in his mouth. If in sportive levity it 
chanced to fall, he would instantly wheel about 
and seize it, and then, whisking his tail and 
shaking his long forelock, resume his course 
again. It was fine, too, to mark the hanghty 
indifference he manifested toward that whip- 
cracking monster who stood in the centre and 
affected to direct his motions. Not alone did 
he reject his suggestions, but in a spirit of proud 
defiance did he canter up behind him, and alight 
with his fore-legs on the fellow’s shoulders. I 
am not sure whether the spectators regarded 
the tableau as I did; but to me it seemed an al-- 
legorical representation of man and his master. 

The hard breathing of a person close behind 
me now made me turn my head, and I saw the 
jailer, who had+come with my supper. A 
thought flashed suddenly across me. ‘Go down 
to those mountebanks and ask if they will sell 
that cream-colored pony,” saidI. ‘* Bargain as 
though you wanted him for yourself—he is old 
and of little value, and you may perhaps secure 
him for eighty or ninety florins, and if so, you 
shall have ten more for your pains. It is a ca- 
price of mine, nothing more; but help me to 
gratify it.” 

He heard me out with evident astonishment, 
and then gravely asked if I had forgotten the 
circumstance that I was a prisoner, and likely 
to remain so for some time. 

‘Do as I bade you,” said I, ‘‘and leave the 
resulttome. There, lose no more time about it, 
for I see the performance is drawing to a close.’ 

“Nay, nay,” said he; “the best of all is yet 
to come. The pretty Moorish girl has not yet 
appeared. Ha! here she is.” 

As he spoke he crept up into the window 
beside me, not less eager for the spectacle than 
myself. A vigorous cheer and a loud clapping 
of hands below announced that the favorite was 
in sight long before she was visible to our eyes. 

“What can she do?” asked I, peevishly per- 
haps, for I was provoked how completely she 
had eclipsed poor Blondel in public favor. 
““What can she do? Is she a rope-dancer, or 
does she ride in the games of the ring?” 

‘‘There, there! Look at her—yonder she 
goes! and there’s the young prince—they call 
him a prince, at least—who follows her every 
where.” 

I could not but smile at the poor jailer’s 
simplicity, and would willingly have explaiged 
to him that we have outlived the age of Cin- 
derellas. Indeed, I had half turned toward 
him with this object, when a perfect roar of the 
crowd beneath me drew off my attention from 
him to what was going on below. I soon saw 
what it was that entranced the public: it was 
the young girl, who now, standing on Blondel’s 
back, was careering round the circle at full 
speed. It is an exercise in which neither the 
horse nor the rider are seen to advantage; the 
heavy monotonous tramp of the beast, cramped 
by the narrow limits, becomes a stilty, wooden 
gallop. The rider, too, more careful of her 
balance than intent upon graceful action, re- 
stricts herself to a few, and by no means pic- 
turesque, attitudes. With all this, the girl 
now before me seemed herself so intensely to 
enter into the enjoyment of the scene that all 
her gestures sprang out of a sort of irrepressible 
delight. Far from unsteadying her foot, or 
limiting her action, the speed of the horse ap- 
peared to assist the changeful bendings of her 
graceful figure, as gow, dropping on one knee, 
she would lean o to caress him, or now, 
standing erect, with folded arms and leg ad- 
vanced, appear to dare him to displace her. 
Faultlessly graceful as she was, there was that 
in her own evident enjoyment that imparted a 
strange pleasure to the beholder, and gave to 
the spectacle the sort of magnetism by which 
pleasure finds its way from heart to heart 
throughout a multitude. At least, I suppose 
this must have been so, for in the joyous cheer- 
ing of that crowd there was a ring of wild de- 
light far different from mere applause. 

At last, poor Blondel, blown and wearied, 
turned abruptly into the middle of the ring, and 
with panting sides and shaking tail came to a 
dead halt. The girl, with a graceful slide, 
seated herself on his back and patted him play- 
fully. And to me this was by far the most 
graceful movement of the whole. 

It was really a picture, and so natural and so 
easy withal, that one forgot all about her span- 
gles and tinsel, the golden fillet of her hair, and 
the tawdry fringe of her sandals; and, what 
was even harder still, heard not the hoarse- 
mouthed enthusiasm that greeted her. At 
length, a tall mau. well dressed and of striking 
appearance, pushed lis way into the ring, and 
appare’ her with a bouquet, at 


wikich place ef goumtery the audience, agwiee 





jealous, again redoubled their applause. She 
now looked round her with an air of triumphant 
pleasure, and while, with a playful gesture, she 
flung back the ringlets on her neck, she lifted 
her face full to my view, and it was Tintenfleck ! 
With all my might I cried out, *‘ Catinka! Ca- 
tinka!’ I know not why, but the impulse never 
waited to argue the question. Though I scream- 
ed my loudest, the great height at which I was 
placed, and the humming din of the crowd, to- 
tally drowned my words. Again and again I 
tried it, but to no purpose. There she sat, slow- 
ly making the round of the circus, while the 
stranger walked at her side, to all seeming con- 


| versing as though no busy and prying multitude 


stood watching and observing them. Wearied 
with my failure to attract notice, I turned to 
address the jailer, but he had already gone and 
I was alone. I next endeavored by a signal to 
call attention to me, and, at last, saw how two 
or three of the crowd had observed my waving 
handkerchief and were pointing it out to others. 
Doubiless they wondered how a poor captive 
could care for the pleasant follies of a life of 
whose commonest joys he was to be no sharer, 
and still greater was their astonishment as I 
flung forth a piece of money—a gold Napoleon 
it was—which they speedily caught up and gave 
to Catinka. How I watched her as she took it 
and showed it to the stranger! He, by his ges- 
ture, seemed angry, and made a motion as 
though asking her to throw it away; and then 
there seemed some discussion between them, 
and his petulance increased ; and she, too, grew 
passionate, and, leaping from the horse, strode 
haughtily across the cireus and disappeared. 
And then arose a tumult and confusion, the 
mob shouting madly for the Moorish girl to 
come back, and many much disposed to revenge 
her absence on the stranger. As for him, he 
pushed the crowd haughtily aside and went his 
way, and though for a while the crowd continued 
to vent its expressions of displeasure and disap- 
pointment, the performance soon concluded, and 
all went their several roads homeward; and 
when I looked out upon the empty Platz, over 
which the dusky shadows of the old houses 
were now stealing to mingle together, and in- 
stead of the scene of bustle and excitement saw 
a few lingering townsfolk moody and purpose- 
less, I asked myself if the whole incidents wera 
not a vision mind-drawn and invented. There 
was not one single clew by which I could brace 
it to reality. 
Through the barred window of my cell I could 
see the clear blue sky, the great constellations, 
and there was Orion slowly sloping to the west, 
and actually throwing a sheet of glittering light 
on the low roofs of the peasants’ houses. ‘‘ Are 
there worlds up there,” thought I, “* human hives 
of work, and toil, and care, and sorrow, like our 
own?” And I found myself at last croning like 
a ballad in this wise: 
I wish I knew in the stars above 
What cort of a life they lead, 

Whether they know the pangs of love, 
What are the books they read. 

Can any one say if that twinkling lamp 
Is revolving upon an axis? 

What kind of a thing is a lunar scamp? 
Do the people up there pay taxes? 

Have they their tides to ebb and flow, 
Salt seas to wash their shores? 

And whenever out to dine they go 
Are they plagued like us with bores? 

When for a ball they open their house, 
How do the Siderials caper’ 

Who performs the part of Strauss? 
Have they a 7imes newspaper? 

1 conclude they have their own aches and ills, 
And I feel a presentiment sinister, 

That even they have their Holloway’s pills 
And a sham of one for a minister. 

I feel, if I looked through a telescope, 
Voleanic remains to see, 
hat my heart would thrill with a secret hope 
Some Lunar was looking at me. 

And whence does the telegraph bring them the news? 
Who is the great penny-a-liner? 

Do they worry themselves on the fate of the Jews, 
Or the state of the tea-crop in China? 

Do they speculate, too, how old we are, 
Whether we're square or round? 

I'd like to know do they really care 
Whether we'll be burned or drowned? 


‘* Here's your breakfast,” said the jailer, as he 
stopped the course of my reverie. ‘‘And the 
brigadier hopes you'll be speedy with it, for you 
must reach Maltz by nightfall.” 

“Tell me,” said I, eagerly, ‘‘ was there a cir- 
cus company here yesterday evening? Did they 
exhibit on the Platz there?” 

“¢ You are a deep one, you are!” muttered he, 
sulkily to himself, and left the cell. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


I nore up admirably on my journey. I felt I 
was doing a very heroic thing. By my persona- 
tion of Harpar I was securing that poor fellow’s 
escape, and giving him ample time to get over 
the Austrian frontier, and many a mile. away 
from the beaks of the Double Eagle. I had 
rea@ of such things in history, and I resolved I 
would not derogate from the proudest records 
of such self-devotion. Had I bat remembered 
how long my illness had lasted, I might have 
easily seen that Harpar could by this time have 
arrived at Calcutta; but, unfortunately for me, 
I had no gauge of time whatever, and complete- 
ly forgot the long interval of my fever, 

“ On reaching Innspruck I was sent on to an 
old chateau some ten miles away, called the 
Ambras Schloss, and being consigned to the 
charge of a retired artillery officer there, they 
seemed to have totally forgotten all about me. 
I lived with my old jailer just as if I were his 
friend; we worked together in the garden, 
pruned and raked and hoed and weeded; we 
smoked and fished, and mended our nets on wet 


days, and read, living exactly ae might any two 











people in a remote out-of-the-world spot, but at 
length, what from habit and the absence of any 
thing to suggest a change, I cease:l to wish for 
another existence than such as I Jed there. 

There is a sort of armory at the Ambras, 
chiefly of old Tyrolese weapons of an early pe- 
riod—maces and haiberds, double-headed swords 
and such-like—and one of our pastimes was ar- 
ranging and settling them, and cataloguing them, 
for which, in the ancient records of the Schloss, 
there was ample material. This was an occupa- 
tion that amused me vastly, and I took to it with 
great zeal, and with such success that old Hirsch, 
the jailer, at last consigned the whole to my 
charge, along with the task of exhibiting the 
collection to strangers—a source from which the 
honest veteran derived the better part of his 
means of life. 

At first, I scarcely liked my function as show- 
man, but like all my other experiences in life, 
habit sufficed to reconcile me, and I took to the 
occupation as though I had been born toit. If 
now and then some rude or vulgar traveler would 
ruffle my temper by some illiterate remerk or 
stupid question, I was well repaid by intercourse 
with a different stamp. They were to me such 
peeps at the world as a monk might have from 
the windows of his cloister, tempting perhaps, 
but always blended with the sense of the security 
that encompassed him and defended him from 
the cares of existence, 

Perhaps the consciousness that I could assert 
my innocence and procure my freedom at any 
moment, for the first few months reconciled me 
to this strange life; but certainly after a while 
I ceased to care for any other existence, and 
never troubled my head either about past or fu- 
ture. I had, in fact, arrived at the great mo- 
nastic elevation, in which a man, ceasing to be 
human, reaches the dignity of a vegetable. 

I had begun, as I have said, by an act of hero- 
ism, in accepting all the penalties of another, 
and, long after I ceased to revert to this sacri- 
fice, the impulse it had once given still con- 
tinued to move me. If Hirsch never alluded to 
my imputed crime to me, I was equally reserved 
toward him. 

From time to time, a couple of grave, judicial- 
looking men would arrive and pass the forenoon 
in reading out certain documents to me. I 
never paid the slightest attention to their con- 
tents, for I asked for no ehange of Jife nor any 
other existence than the present one. My car 
at moments would catch the strangest possible 
allegations as to my exalted political opiniony 
the dangerous associates I was bound up with, 
and the secret societies I belonged to. I heard 
once, too, and by a mere accident, how, at Sten- 
ben, I had bribed the jailer to procure me a 
horse, and thrown gold in handfuls from the 
windows of my prison to bribe the townsfolk to 
my rescue, and I Jaughed to myself to think what 
a deal of pleading and proof it would take to re- 
but all these allegations, and how little likely it 
was I would ever engage in such a conflict. 

By long dwelling on the thought of my noble 
devotion, and how it would read when I was 
dead and gene, I had extinguished within my 
heart all desire for other distinction, speculating 
only on what strange and ingenious theories men 
would spin for the secret clew to my motives, 
“True,” they would say, ‘‘ Potts never cared for 
Harpar. He was not a man to wh ee oe 
would have attached himself under any circu... 
stances; they were, as individuals, totally un- 
like and unsympathetic. How, then, explain 
this extraordinary act of self-sacrifice? Was he 
prompted by the hope that the iniquities of the 
Austrian police system would receive the death- 
blow from his story, and that the mound that 
covered him in the church-yard would be the 
altar of Liberty to thousands? or was Potts one 
of those enthusiastic creatures only too eager to 
carry the load of some other pilgrim in life ?” 

While I used thus to reason and speculate, I 
little knew that I had become a sort of Euro- 
ean notoriety. Some idle English woman, 

owever, some vagrant tourist, had put me in 
her book as the half-witted creature who showed 
the coins and curiosities at Ambras, and men- 
tioned how, for I know not how many years, I 
was never heard to utter a syllable except om 
questions of old armor and antiquities. In con- 
sequence, I was always asked for by my travel- 
ing countrymen, and my peculiarities treated 
with all that playful good taste for which tour- 
ists are famous. I remember one day having 
refused to perform the showman to a British 
family. I had a headache, or was sulky, or a 
fit of rebellion had got hold of me, but I saun- 
tered out into the grounds, and would not see 
them. In my walk through a close alley of 
laurels I chanced to overhear the stranger con- 
versing with Hirsch, and making myself the 
subject of her inquiries; and as I listened, I 
heard Hirsch say that one entire room of the 
‘chateau was devoted to the papers and docu- 
ments in my case, and that probably it woeld 
occupy @ quick reader about twelve months to 
peruse them. He added, that as I made no ap- 
plication for a trial myself, nor any of my fricnds 
showed an inclination to bestir themselves about 
me, the government would very probably leave 
me to live and die where I was. Thereupon, 
the Briton breke out into a worthy fit of indig- 
nant eloquence. He denounced the Hapsburgs 
and praised the Habeas Corpus ; he raved of the 
power of England, our press, our public opixion, 
our new frigates. He said he would make Ku- 
rope ring with the case, It was as bed, it was 
worse than Caspar Hauser’s; for he was an idiot 
outright, and J appeared to have the eujoyment 
of certain faculties. He said it should appear 
in the Zimes, and be mentioned in the House; 
and as I listened, the strangest glow ran through 
me—a mild and pleasurable enthusiasm, to think 
that all the might, majesty, and power of Great 
Britain was about to interest iteelf in Bubalf 
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THE FORTS IN TEXAS. 

WE publish on page 172, from views furnished by 
a draughtsman in the employ of the General Gov- 
ernment, pictures of the three principal forts in 
Texas, which, according to the latest advices, have 
just been surrendered by General Twiggs to the se- 
cessionists. In connection with the event, we may 
mention that one of the last acts of the late Admin- 
istration was the dismissal of General Twigs from 
the army for treason. 

Fort Davis, the head-quarters of the Eighth 
Infantry, is on the San Antonio and San Diego 
mail route. It is situated in a cafion of the Lym- 
pia Mountains, 120 miles from the City of Presidio 
del Norte, on the Rio Grande, and about 500 miles 
from San Antonio, Texas. It is in the midst of 
the country of the Mescularo Apaches; and the 
garrison at different times has done good service in 
checking the Comanches in their plundering expe- | 
ditions into Mexico, and chastising the Apaches 
for their thieving propensities. The scenery here 
is very beautiful ; the immense rocks which form 
the sides of the cafion tower up 500 or 600 feet. It 
is not known yet whether the Texan troops have 
made any demonstration on this post. 

Fort ARBUCKLE, which is said to have been re- 
ecntly seized by the Texan troops, protects the 
northern frontier of that State from the forays of 
the Comanches. It is situated on the Indian Re- 
serve, and is, or was, garrisoned by detachments 
from the First Cavalry and one company First 
Infantry regiments. It is named after the late 
General Arbuckle, of the army. Captain Prince 
commands the post; Captain Sacket, Captain 
Beal, First-Lieutenants Stockton, Crittenden, and 
Powell, Second-Lieutenants Offley and Fish com- 
pose the Staff. . 

Fort Wacuira, situated on the Reserve, sixty 
miles southeasterly from Arbuckle, at latest dates 
was also said to have been seized by the Texan 
troops. It was, or is, garrisoned by two compa- 
nies First Cavalry, Captain Carr; commander, 
Captain Wood. It was near here, in October, 1858, 
that Major Earl Van Dorn encountered and utterly 
routed the Comanches in a pitched battle. 
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ARSENAL AT WASHINGTON. 


In connection with the military movements now 
proceeding at Washington we publish herewith 
a view of the Arsenal at that city. It stands on 
the junction of the eastern branch with the Potomac, 
and is surrounded on three sides by water. Here 
are founderies, work-shops, magazines, laboratories, 
and every thing necessary for the manufacture of 
implements and materials of war. At the present 
time the Arsenal is a scene of great activity. In 
front of the Arsenal stand a collection of foreign 
brass cannon, some of which are trophies taken in 
a at Saratoga, Yorktown, Niagara, and Vera 

ruz. 











GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


A NOVEL. | 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 








CHAPTER XXIV. 
BenxtTLEY Droumuie, who was so sulky a fel- 
low that he even tock up a book as if its writer 
had done him an injury, did not take up an ac- | 
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quaintance in a more agreeable spirit. Heavy 
in figure, movement, and comprehension—in the 
sluggish complexion of his face, and in the large, 
awkward tongue that seemed to loll about in his 
mouth as he himself lolled about in a room—he 
was idle, proud, niggardly, reserved, and suspi- 
cious. He came of rich people down in Somer- 
setshire, who had nursed this combination of 
qualities until they made the discovery that it 
Was just of age and a blockhead. Thus Bentley 
Drummle had come to Mr. Pocket when he was 
a head taller than that gentleman, and half a 
dozen heads thicker than most gentlemen. 
Startop had been spoiled by a weak mother 


| and kept at home when he ought to have been 
| at school; but he was devotedly attached to her, 


and admired her beyond measure. He had a 
woman's delicacy of feature, and was—‘‘ as you 
may see, though you never saw her,” said Her- 
bert to me—exactly like his mother. It was but 
natural that I should take to him much more 
kindly than to Drummle, and that even in the 
earliest evening of our boating he and I should 
pull homeward abreast of one another, convers- 
ing from boat to boat, while Bentley Drummle 
came up in our wake alone, under the overhang- 
ing banks and among rushes. He would always 
creep in shore like some uncomfortable amphib- 
ious creature, even when the tide would have 
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sent him fast upon his way, and I always think 
of him as coming after us in the dark or by the 
back-water, when our own two boats were break- 
ing the sunset or the moonlight in mid-stream. 

Herbert was my most intimate companion and 
friend. I presented him with a half-share in 
my boat, which was the occasion of his often 
coming down to Hammersmith ; and my posses- 
sion of a half-share in his chambers often took 
me up to London. We used to walk between 
the two places at all hours, and I have an affec- 
tion for the road yet (though it is not so pleas- 
ant a road as it was then), formed in the im- 
pressibility of untried youth and hope. 

When I had been in Mr. Pocket’s family a 
month or two Mr, and Mrs, Camilla turned up. 
Camilla was Mr. Pocket’s sister. Georgiana, 
whom I had seen at Miss Havisham’s on the 
same occasion, also turned up. She was a cous- 
in—an indigestive single woman, who called her 
rigidjty religion, and her liver love. These peo- 
ple hated me with the hatred of cupidity and 
disappointment. As a matter of course, they 
fawned upon me in my prosperity with the bas- 
est meanness. ‘Toward Mr. Pocket, as a sort of 
grown-up infant with no notion of his own in- 
terests, they showed the complacent forbearance 
I had heard them express. Mrs. Pocket they 
held in contempt; but they allowed the poor 
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dear soul to have been heavily disappointed in 
life, because that shed a full reflected light upon 
themselves. 

These were the surroundings among which I 
settled down, and applied myself to my educa- 
tion. I soon contracted expensive habits, and 
began to spend an amount of money that with- 
in a few short months I should have thought 
almost fabulous; but, through good and evil, I 
stuck to my books. There was no other merit 
in this than my having sense enough to feel my 
deficiencies. Between Mr. Pocket and Herbert 
I got on fast, and with one or the other always 
at my elbow to give me the directions I wanted, 
and clear obstructions out of my road, I must 
have been as great a dolt as Drummle if I had 
done less. 

I had not seen Mr. Wemmick for some weeks, 
when I thought I would write him a note and 
propose to go home with him on a certain even- 
ing. He replied that it would give him much 
pleasure, and that he would expect me at the 
office at six o’clock. Thither I went, and there 
I found him putting the key of his safe down 
his back as the clock struck. 

“Did you thinkef walking down to Wal- 
worth ?” said he. 

‘* Certainly,” said I, ‘‘if you approve.” 

‘* Very much,” was Wemmick’s reply, ‘* for I 
have had my legs under the desk all day, and 
shall be glad to stretch 'em. Now I'll tell you 
what I have got for supper, Mr. Pip. I have 
got a stewed steak—which is of home prepara- 
tion—and a cold ‘roast fowl—which is from the 
cook-shop. I think it’s tender, because the mas- 
ter of the shop was a juryman in some cases of 
ours the other day, and we let him down easy. 
I reminded him of that when I bought the fowl, 
and I said, ‘ Pick us out a good one, old fellow, 
because if we had chosen to keep you in the box 
another day or two we could easily have done 
it.’ He said to that, ‘ Let me make you & pres- 
ent of the best fowl in-the shop.’ I let him, of 
course, As far as it goes, it’s property and 
portable. You don’t object to an aged parent, 
I hope ?” 

I really thought he wes still speaking of the 
fowl, until he added, ‘‘ Because I have got an 
aged parent at my place.” I then said what 
politeness required. 

‘So -you haven't dined with Mr. Jaggers 
yet ?” he pursued, as we walked along. 

** Not yet.” 

“* He told me so this afternoon when he heard 
you were coming to sce me. I expect you'll 

ave an invitation to-morrow. THe’s going to 
ask ypur pals, too. . Three of ‘em, ain't there ?” 

‘Although I was not in the habit of counting 
Drummie as one of my intimate associates, I 
said ‘* Yes,” 

** WelJ, he’s going to ask the whole gang”-— 
I hardly felt complimented by the word—‘‘ and 
whatever he gives you, he'll give you good. 
Don’t look forward to variety, but you'll have 
excellence. And there’s another rum thing in 
his house,” proceeded Wemmick, after a mo- 
ment's pause, as if the remark bestowed on the 
housekeeper was understood; ‘‘ he never lets a 


| door or window be fastened at night.” 


**Is he never robbed ?’ 

‘That's it,” returncd Wennuick. ‘* He says, 
and gives it out publicly, ‘I want to see the 
man who'll rob me.’ Lord bless you, I have 
heard him a hundred times if I have heard him 
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ouce, say to regular cracksmen in our front of- 
fice, ‘You know where [ live; now no bolt is 
ever drawn there; why’don’t you do a stroke 
of business with me? Come, can’t I tempt 
vou?’ Not a man of ’em, Sir, would be bold 
enough to try it on for love or money.” 

‘They dread him so much,” said I. 

“ Dread him?” said Wemmick. “Ah! Ibe- 
lieve you, they dread him. Not but what he’s 
artful, even in bis defiance of ‘em. No silver, 
Sir. Britannia metal, every spoon.” 

“*So they wouldn’t have much,” I observed, 
‘‘even if they—” 

“Ah! but 4e would have much,” said Wem- 
mick, cutting me short, “‘and they know it. 
He'd have their lives, and the lives of scores of 
‘em. He'd have allhe could get. And it’s im- 
possible to say what he couldn't get, if he gave 
his mind to it.” 

I was falling into meditation on my guardian's 
greatness, when Wemmick remarked : ; 

‘As to the absence of plate, that’s only his 
natural depth. A river’s its natural depth, and 
he’s his natural depth. Look at his watch-chain. 
That's real enough.” 

“Tis very massive,” said I. 

‘« Massive?” repeated Wemmick. ‘I think 
so, And his watch is a gold repeater, and worth 
a hundred pounds if it’s worth a penny, Mr. Pip! 
'Thore are about five hundred thieves in this town 
who know all about that watch: there’s not a 
man, a woman, or a child among ’em who 
wouldn't identify the smallest link in that chain, 
and drop it as if it was red-hot if inveigled into 
touching it.”’ 

At first with such discourse, and afterward 
with conversation of a more general nature, did 
Mr. Wemmick and I beguile the time and the 
yoad until he gave me to understand that we 
had arrived in the district of Walworth. 

It appeared to be a collection of back lanes, 
, and little gardens, and to present the 
aspect of amighty dull retirement. Wemmick’s 
house was a little wooden cottage in the midst 
of plots of garden, and the top of it was cut out 
and painted like a battery mounted with guns. 
” said Wemmick. ‘Looks 


ditches 


‘My own doing, 
pretty; don’t it?” 

I highly commended it. I think it was the 
smallest house I evér saw; with the queerest 
Gothie windows (by far the greater part of them 
sham), and a Gothic door, almost too small to 
get in at. ‘ 

‘“ There’s a real flag-staff, you see,” said Wem- 
mick, ‘‘and on Sundays I run up a real flag. 
Then look here. After I have crossed this 
bridge, I hoist it up—so—and cut off the com- 
munication.” 

The bridge was a plank, and it crossed a 
chasm about four feet wide and two deep. But 
it was very pleasant to see the pride with which 
he hoisted it up and made it fast; smiling as he 
did so with a relish, and not merely mechanic- 
ally. 

“At nine o'clock every night, Greenwich 
time,” said Wemmick, ‘the gun fires. There 
he is, you see; and when you hear him go, I 
think you'll say he’s a Stinger.” 

The piece of ordnance referred to was mounted 
in » separate fortress, lightly constructed of lat- 
tice-work. It was protected from the weather 
by an ingenious little tarpaulin contrivance in 
the nature of an umbrella. 

‘Then, at the back,” said Wemmick, ‘out 
of sight, so as not to impede the idea of fortifica- 
aions—for it’s a principle with me, if you have 
an idea, carry it out and keep it up. I don’t 
know whether that’s your opinion—” 

I said, decidedly. 

‘* At the back, there’s @ pig, and there are 
fowls and rabbits; then I knock together my 
own little farm, you see, and grow cucumbers ; 
and you'll judge at supper what sort of a salad 
I can raise. So, Sir,” said Wemmick, smiling 
again, but rather seriously too, ‘‘if you can sup- 
pose the little place besieged, it would hold out 
2 devil, of a time in poiat of provisions. 

Then he conducted me to a bower about a 
dozen yards off, but which was approached by 
such ingenious twists of path that it took quite 
a long time to get at; and in this retreat our 
glasses were already set forth. Our punch was 
cooling in an ornamental lake, on whose margin 
the bower was raised. ‘This piece of water (with 
an igland in the middle which might have been 
the salad for supper) was of a circular form, and 
he had constracted a fountain in it, which, when 
you set a little mill going and took a cork out 
of a pipe, played to that powerful extent that it 
made the back of your hand quite wet. 

‘‘T am my own engineer, and my own car- 
penter, and my own plumber, and my own gar- 
dener, and my own Jack of all Trades,” said 
Wemmick, in acknowledging my compliments, 
** Well, it’s a good thing, you know. — It brush- 
es the Newgate cobwebs away, and pleases the 
ed. You wouldn’t mind being at once intro- 
duced to the Aged, would you? It wouldn't 
pit you out?” 

I expressed the readiness I felt, and we went 
into the Castle. There we found, sitting by a 
fire, a very old man in a flannel coat: clean, 
cheerful, comfortable, and well cared for, but 
intensely deaf. 

‘Well, aged parent,” said Wemmick, shak- 
ing hands with him in a cordial and jocose way, 
**how are'yUu 2?” 

** All right, John; all right!” replied the old 
man. 

‘‘ Here’s Mr. Pip, aged parent,” said Wem- 
mick, ‘“‘and I wish you could hear his name. 








Nod away at him, Mr. Pip; that’s what he | 


likes. Nod away at him, like winking!” 
‘This is a fine place of my son’s, Sir,” piped 
the old man, while I nodded as hard as I pos- 


sibly could. 


Sir. This spot and these beautiful works upon 
ic onght to be kept together by the Nation after 
my son's time, for the people’s enjoyment.” 


‘¢You're as proud of it as Punch; ain’t you, 
aged parent?” said Wemmick, contemplating 
the old man with his hard face really softened ; 
‘‘ there’s a nod for you,” giving him a tremen- 
dous one; ‘there's another for you,” giving him 
a still more tremendous one; ‘you like that, 
don’t you? If you're not tired, Mr. Pip—though 
I know it’s tiring to strangers—tip him one more. 
You can’t think how it pleases him.” 

I tipped him several more, and he was in 
great spirits. We left him bestirring himself to 
teed the fowls, and sat down to our punch in 
the arbor; where Wemmick told me as he 
smoked a pipe that it had taken him a good 
many years to bring the property up to its pres- 
ent point of perfection. 

“Ts it your own, Mr. Wemmick ?” 

‘Oh yes,” said Wemmick ; ‘‘I have got hold 
of it, abitatatime. It’safrechold, by George!” 
“Ts it, indeed? I hope Mr. Jaggers admires 
it?” 

‘*Never seen it,” said Wemmick. ‘‘ Never 
heard of it. Never seen the Aged. Never 
heard of him. No; the office is one thing, and 
private life is another. When I go into the 
office I leave the Castle behind me, and when I 
come into the Castle I leave the office behind 
me. If it’s not in any way disagreeable io you, 
you'll oblige me by doing the same. I don’t 
wish it professionally spoken about.”’ 

Of course I felt my good faith to be involved 
in the observance of his request. The punch 
being very nice, we sat there drinking it and 
talking until it was almost nine o'clock. ‘‘Get- 
ting near gun-fire,” said Wemmick then, as he 
laid down his pipe; ‘it's the Aged’s treat.” 

Proceeding into the Castle again, we found 
the Aged heating the poker, with expectant 
eyes, as a preliminary to the performance of 
this great nightly ceremony. Wemmick stood 
with his watch in his hand, until the moment 
was come for him to take the red-hot poker from 
the Aged, and repair to the outworks. He took 
it and went out, and presently the Stinger went 
off with a Bang that shook the crazy little box 
of a cottage as if it must fall to pieces, and made 
every glass and tea-cup in it ring. Upon which 
the Aged—who I believe would have been blown 
out of his arm-chair but for holding on by the 
elbows—cried out, exultingly, ‘‘ He’s fired! I 
heerd him!” and I nodded at the old gentleman 
until it is no figure of speech to declare that I 
absolutely could not see him. 

The interval between that time and supper 
Wemmick devoted to showing me his collection 
of curiosities. They were mostly of a felonious 
character; comprising the pen with which a 
celebrated forgery had been committed, a dis- 
tinguished razor or two, some locks of hair, and 
several manuscript confessions written under 
condemnation—upon which Mr. Wemmick set 
a particular value as being, to use his own 
words, ‘‘every one of ‘em lies, Sir.” These 
were agreeably dispersed among small specimens 
of china and glass, various neat trifles made by 
the proprietor of the museum, and some tobac- 
co-stoppers carved by the Aged. ‘They were all 
displayed in that chamber of the Castle into 
whieh I had been first inducted, and which 
served not only as the general sitting-room »at 
as the kitchen too, if I might judge from a 
sauce-pan on the hob, and a_ brazen bijou over 
the fire-place designed for the suspension of a 
roasting-jack. 

There was a neat little.girl in attendance who 
looked after the Aged in the day. When she 
had laid the supper-cloth the bridge was low- 
ered to give her means of egress, and she with- 
drew for the night. The supper was excellent; 
and though the Castle was rather subject to 
dry-rot, insomuch that it tasted like a bad nut, 
and though the pig might have been farther off, 
I was heartily pleased with my whole entertain- 
ment. Nor was there any drawback on my 
little turret bedroom beyond there being such a 
thin ceiling between me and the flag-staff that 
when I lay down on my back in bed it seemed 
as if I had to balance that pole on my forehead 
all night. 

Wemmick was up betimes in the morning, 
and I am afraid I heard him cleaning my boots. 
After that he fell to gardening, and I saw him 
from my Gothic window pretending to employ 
the Aged, and nodding at him in a most devoted 
manner. Our breakfast was as good as the sup- 
per, and at half past eight precisely we started 
for Little Britain. By degrees Wemmick got 
dryer and harder as we went along, and his 
mouth tightened into a post-office again. When 
we got to his place of business, and he pulled 
out his key from his coat-collar, he looked as 
unconscious of his Walworth property as if the 
Castle and the draw-bridge and the arbor and 
the lake and the fountain and the Aged had all 
been blown into space together by the last dis- 
charge of the Stinger. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


Tr fell out, as Wemmick had told me it would, 
that I had an early o unity of comparing 
my guardian’s ‘citab ment with that of his 
cashier and clerk. My guardian was in his room 
washing his hands with his scented soap when 
I went into the office from Walworth, and he 
called me to him, and gave me the invitation 
for myself and friends which Wemmick had pre- 
pared me to receive. ‘*No ceremony,” he stip- 
ulated, ‘‘and no dinner dress, and say to-mor- 
row.” I asked him where we come to 
(for I had no idea where he lived, and I believe 
it was in his general objection to make any thing 
like an objection), and he ret, **Come here, 
and I'll take you home with me.” I embrace 


| this opportunity of remarking that he washed 


‘* This is a pretty pleasure-ground, | 
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his clients off as if he were a surgeon or a dent- 
ist. He had a closet in his room, fitted up for the 
purpose, which smelled of the scented soap like 
@ perfumer's shop. It had an unusually large 


| 





jack-towel on a roller inside the door, and he 
would wash his hands, and wipe them and dry 
them all over this towel, whenever he came in 
from a police-court or dismissed a client from 
his room. When I and my friends repaired to 
him at six o’clock next day, he seemed to have 
been engaged on a case of a darker complexion 
than usual, for we found him with his head but- 
ted into this closet, not only washing his hands, 
but laving his face and gurgling his throat. 
And even when he had done all that, and had 
gone all round the jack-towel, he took out his 
penknife and scraped the case out of his nails 
before he put his coat on. 

There were some people slinking about as 
usual when we passed out into the street, who 
were evidently very anxious to speak with him ; 
but there was something conclusive in the halo 
of scented soap that encircled his presence, and 
they gave it up for that day. As we walked 
along westward he was recognized ever and 
again by some face in the crowd of the streets, 
and whenever that happened he talked louder ; 
but he never otherwise recognized any body, or 
took notice that any body recognized him. 

He conducted us to Gerrard Street, Soho, to 
a house on the south side of that street. Rather 
a stately house of its kind, but doleful for want 
of painting, and with dirty windows. He took 
out his key and opened the door, and we all went 
into a stone hall, bare, gloomy, and little used. 
So, up a dark brown staircase into a series of 
three dark brown rooms on the first floor. There 
were carved garlands on the paneled walls, and 
as he stood among them giving us welcome, I 
know what kind of loops I thought they looked 
like. 

Dinner was laid in the best of these rooms; 
the second was his dressing-room ; the third his 
bedroom. 
house, but rarely used more of it than we Saw. 
The table was comfortably laid—no silver in the 
service, of course—and at the side of his chair 
was a capacious dumb-waiter, with a variety of 
bottles on it, and four dishes of fruit for dessert. 
I noticed then, and throughout, that he kept 
every thing under his own hand, distributed ev- 
ery thing himself. * 

There was a book-case in the room, and I saw, 
from the backs of the books, that they were 
about evidence, criminal Jaw, criminal biogra- 
phy, trials, acts of parliament, and such things. 
The furniture was all very solid and good like 
his watch-chain. It had an official locx, how- 
ever, and there was nothing merely ornamental 
to be seen. In a corner was a little table of pa- 
pers with a shaded lamp, so that he seemed to 
bring the office home with him in that respect 
too, and to wheel it out of an evening and fall 
to work. 

As he had scarcely seen my three companions 
until now—for he and I had walked together—he 
stood on the hearth-rug, after ringing the bell, 
and took a searching look at them. ‘To my sur- 
prise, he seemed at once to be principally if not 
solely interested in Drummle. 

‘* Pip,” said he, putting his large hand on my 
shoulder and moving me to the window, ‘I 
don’t know one from the other. Who’s the 
spider ?” 

‘The spider ?” said I. 

‘The blotchy, spanky, sulky fellow.” 

“That’s Bentley Drummle,” I replied; ‘the 
one with the delicate face is Startop.” 

Not making the least account of “the one 
with the delicate face,” he returned. ~ “ Bentley 
Drummle is his name, is it? Ah! I like the 
look of that fellow.” 

He immediately began to talk to Drummle; 
not at all deterred by his replying in his heavy 
reticent way, but apparently led on by it to 
screw discourse forcibly out of him. I was look- 
ing at the two when there came between me and 
them the housekeeper, with the first dish for the 
table. 

She was a woman of about forty, I supposed 
—but I may have thought her older than she 
was, as it is the manner of youth todo. Rath- 
er tall, of a lithe, nimble figure, extremely pale, 
with large blue eyes, and a quantity of stream- 
ing light hair. I can not say whether any dis- 
eased affection of the heart caused her lips to be 
parted as if she were panting, and her face to 
bear a curious expression of suddenness and flut- 
ter; but I know that I had been to see Macbeth 
at the theatre a night or two before, and that 
her face looked to me as if it were all disturbed 
by fiery air, like the faces I had seen rise out of 
the caldron. 

She set the dish on, touched me quietly on 
the arm with a finger to notify that dinner was 
ready, and vanished. We took our seats at the 
round table, and my guardian kept Drummle 
on one side of him, while Startop sat on the 
other, It was a noble dish of fish that the 
housekeeper had put on the table, and we had 
& joint of equally choice mutton afterward, and 
then some equally choice birds. Sauces, wines, 
all the accessories we wanted, and all of the best, 
were-given out by our host from his dumb-wait- 
er, and when they had made the circuit of the 
table he always put them back again. Sim- 
ilarly, he dealt us clean plates, and knives and 
forks, for each course, and dropped those just 
disused into two baskets, on the ground, by his 
chair. No other attendant than the housekeeper 
appeared. She set on every dish, and I always 
saw in her face a face rising out of the caldron. 
Years afterward I made a dreadful likeness of 
that woman by causing a face that had no other 
natural resemblance to it than it derived from 
flowing light hair, to pass behind a bowl of flam- 
ing spirits in a dark room. 

Induced to take particular notice of the house- 
keeper, both by her own striking appearance 
and by Wemmick's preparation, I observed that 
whenever. she was_in the room, she kept her 
eyes attentively on my guardian, and that she 
would quite remove her hands from any dish she 


He told us that he held the whole: 





put before him, watching as if she dreaded his 
calling her back, and wanted him to speak when 
she was nigh, as if he had any thing to say. I 
fancied that I could detect in his manner a con. 
sciousness of this, aud a purpose of holding her 
in suspense. 

_ Dinner went off gayly, and although my guard- 
ian seemed to follow rather than originate sub. 
jects, I knew that he somehow wrenched the 
weakest part of our dispositions out of us, For 
myself, I found that I was expressing my tend- 
ency to lavish expenditure, and to patronize 
Herbert, and to boast of my great prospects, be- 
fore I quite knew that had opened my eyes 
It was so with all of us, but with no one more 
tian Drummle: the development of whose in- 
clination to gird in a grudging and suspicious 
Way at the rest, was screwed out of him before 
the fish was taken off. 

It was not then, but when we had got to the 
cheese, thdt our conversation turned upon our 
rowing feats, and that Drummle was rallied for 
coming up behind of a night in that slow am- 
phibious way of his. Drummle upon this in- 
formed our host that he much preferred our 
room to our company, and that as to skill he was 
more than our master, and that as to strength 
he could scatter us like chaff. By some invisi- 
ble agency my guardian—it could have been no 
one else—wound him up to a pitch little short 
of ferocity about this trifle ; and he fell to baring 
and spanning his arm to show how muscular it 
was, and we all fell to baring and spanning our 
arms in a ridiculous manner. 

Now the housekeeper was at that time clear- 
ing the table, and my guardian, taking no heed 
of her, but with the side of his face turned from 
her, was leaning back in his chair biting the 
side of his forefinger, and showing an interest 
in Drummle that, to me, was quite inexplicable. 
Suddenly he clap his large hand on the 
housekeeper’s as she stretched it across the ta- 
ble, like a trap. So suddenly and smartly, that 
we all stopped in our foolish contention. © 

“Tf talk of strength,” said Mr. Jaggers, 
“Tl show you a wrist. Mollv, let them see 
your wrist.” ‘ 

Her entrapped hand was on the table, but 
she had already put her other hand behind her 
waist. ‘* Master,” she said, in a low voice, with 
her eyes attentively and timidly fixed upon him. 
** Don’t!” 

“Pll show you a wrist,” repeated Mr. Jag- 
gers, with an immovable determination to show 
it. ‘* Molly, let them see your wrist.’ 

‘* Master,” she again murmured. ‘ Please!” 

**Molly,” said Mr. Jaggers, not looking at 
her, but obstinately compressing his lips, and 
looking at the opposite side of the room, “let 
them see Loth your wrists. Showthem. Come!’ 

He roughly took his hand from hers, and 
turned that wrist up on the table. She brought 
her other hand from behind her, and held the 
two out side by side, The last wrist was much 
disfigured—deeply scarred, and scarred across 
and across. When she held her hands out she 
took her eyes from Mr. Jaggers, and turned 
them watchfully on every one of the rest of us 
in succession. 

‘* There’s power here,” said Mr. Jaggers, trac- 
ing out the sinews with his forefinger without 
touching them. ‘ Very few men have the pow- 
er of wrist that this woman has. It’s remark- 
able what mere force of grip there is in these 
hands, I have had occasion to notice many 
hands, but I never saw stronger in that respect, 
man’s or woman’s, than these.” 

While he said these words in a leisurely, crit- 
ical way, she continued to look at every one of 
us in regular succession as we sat. The momeut 
he ceased she looked at him again. ‘That'll 
do, Molly,” said Mr. Jaggers, giving her a slight 
nod; ‘you have been admired, and can go.” 
She withdrew Ler hands and went quietly out 
of the room, and Mr. Jaggers, putting the de- 
canters on from his dumb-waiter, filled his glass, 
and passed round the wine. 

‘¢ At half past nine, gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ we 
must break up. Pray make the best use of your 
time. Iam glad tosee youall. Mr. Drun 
I drink to you.” 

If his object in singling out Drummle we 0 
bring him out still more, it perfectly succec. 
In a sulky triumph, Drummle showed his mo- 
rose depreciation of the rest of us in a more and 
more offensive degree, until he became down- 
right intolerable. Through all his stages Mr 
Jaggers followed him with the same inexplicable 
interest. He actually seemed to serve as a zest 
to Mr. Jaggers’s wine. 

In our boyish want of discretion I dare say 
we took too much to drink, and I know we 
talked too much and too noisily. We became 
particularly hot upon some boyish sneer of 
Drummle’s, to the effect that we were too free 
with our money. It led to my remarking, with 
more zeal than politeness, that it came with a 
bad grace from him, to whom Startop had lent 
money in my presence but a week or so before. 

‘* Well,” retorted Drummle, ‘‘ he'll be paid.” 

‘<I don’t mean to imply that he won't,” said 
I; ‘*but it might make you hold your tongue 
about us and our money, I should think.” 

‘‘ You should think!” retorted Drummle. 
**Oh Lord!” 

‘*T dare say,” I went on, meaning to be very 
severe, ‘‘that you wouldn’t lend money to any 
of us if we wanted it.” 

“You do me justice,” said Drummle. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t lend one of you asixpence. I wouldn't 
lend any body a sixpence.” 

‘* Rather mean to borrow under those circum- 
stances, I should say.” 

‘* You should say!” repeated Drammle. ‘Ob 
Lord !” : 

This was so very aggravating—the more es- 
pecially as I found myself making no way 
against his surly obtuseness—that I said, dis- 
regarding Herbert’s efforts to check me: 
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Come, Mr. Drummle, since we are on the 
ut nee I'll tell you what pa alte etween Her- 
bert here and me when 


money.” 
‘ J don’t want to know what passed between 
Herbert there and you,” growled Drummle. 


And I think he added, in a ioteer growl, that we 
might go to the devil and shake ourselves. 

‘I'll tell you, however,” said J, ‘‘whether 
you want to know or not. We said ‘that as you 
put it in your pocket, you seemed to be im- 


you borrowed that | 
| But, bah! 


mensely amused at his being such an ass as to | 


lend it 

Drummile laughed outright, and sat laughing 
in our faces, with his hands in his pockets and 
his round shoulders raised, plainly signifying 
that it was quite true, and that he despised us 
as asses all. 

Hereupon Startop took him in hand, though 
with a much better grace than I had shown, and 
exhorted him to be a little more hgreeable 
Startop being a lively, bright young fellow, and 
Drummile being the exact opposite, the latter 


was always disposed to resent him as a direct | 


personal affront. He now retorted in a coarse, 


lum; 







ion aside with some small pleasantry that 
made us all laugh. Resenting this little success 
more than any thing, Drummle, without any 
threat or warning, pulled his hands out of his 
pockets, dropped his round shoulders, swore an 
oath, took up a large glass, and would infallibly 
have flung it at his adversary’s head, but for our 
entertainer’s dextcrously seizing it at the in- 
stant when it was raised for that purpose. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said Mr. Jaggers, very delib- 
erately putting down the glass, and hauling out 
his gold repeater by its massive chain, ‘‘1 am 
sorry to announce that it’s half past nine.” 

On this hint we all rose to depart. Before we 

t to the street-door Startop was cheerily call- 
ng Drummle “old fellow,” thing had 
happened. But the old from 
responding that he wo k to 
Hammersmith.on the same st AY; 80 
Herbert anda ined in town, saw them 
going down ikopposite sides; Star- 
top leading, ging on behind in 
the shadow of the h as he was wont 
to follow in his boat. 

As the door was not yet shut I thought I 
would leave Herbert there for a moment, and 
run up stairs again to.say a word of apology to 
my guardian. 1 foay@ him in his dressing-room, 

irrounded b y his boots, already hard at it wash- 
ing his hands of us. 

I told him that I had come up again to say 
how sorry I was that any thing disagreeable 
should have occurred, and that I hoped he would 
not blame me very much. 

** Pooh!” said he, sluicing his face, and speak- 
ing through the water-drops; ‘it’s nothing, Pip. 
I like that Spider though.” 

He had turned toward me now, and was shak- 















ing his head, and blowing, and toweling him- 
self. 

**T am glad you like him, Sir,” said I; “ but 
I don't.” 

“No, no,” my guardian assented ; ‘‘ don’t have 


too much to do with him. Keep as clear of him 
as may be. But I like the fellow, Pip; 
one of the true sort; I have 
pointed in him 
teller—” 
Looking out of the towel, he caught my eye. 
‘¢ But I am not a fortune-teller,” he said, let- 


ting his head drop into a festoon of towel, and | 


toweling away at his two ears. You know what 
fam. Good-night, Pip.” 
** Good-night, Sir.” 

In about a month after that the Spider's time 
with Mr. Pocket was up fer good, and, to the 
great relief of all the house but Mrs. Pocket, he 
went home to the family hole. He called me 
Blacksmith when he went away, qualified to be 
an indifferent hostler or a bad gamekeeper. 





—— == 


A BEGGAR'S LOVE. 


I'm wan and thin, and worse for the wear; 
My clothes are old, and tattered, and torn ; 
And there is not a man in all the town 
That looks so thoroughly sad and forlorn 
I wander about the streets all day, 
I sleeo wherever I can at night ; 
I'm an idle, beggarly fellow, they say, 
And what every one says, I suppose, is right 


She is fresh and bright as a new-blown rose, 

And sweet as the twilight her pensive face 
4nd round her undulant shape there flows 

A cloud of silks and a mist of lace 
Flowers cling fundly about her head, 

inking the sunlight that melts in her hair 

would almost awake the dead 
Can you wonder that I—the beggar—should dare’ 





I love her—yes, I, with my shoeless feet, 
With my ragged hair, and my ragged cost 
Dismally loafing along the street 
The hunger rising within my throat 
T can not help—am I not a man ?— 
Loving this beauty that gilds the earth 
The beggar is no more under a ban, 
In this respect, than the man of birth 






At night, when the city is rife With the roll 
Of carriages speeding to some great ball 
I am on the spot, with an eager soul, 
To see her flash through the crowded bali 
rent hers and roses the others see, 
Scintillent ciamonds, and foamy lace; 
While there is but a single sight for me— 
The sight of that sweet angelic face. 





Every day, when the clock strikes four, 
She comes in her beauty down Broadway 
Sometimes she stops at some gaty store 
And buys a ribbon or trinket gn; 
I know the rerson—I watch her well : 
I see her returning, arm in arm, 
With a handsome, kid-gloved, well-dressed swell— 
But I wish him no harm—I wish him po harm! 


ish way, and Startop tried to turn the dis. | 


he is | 
not been disap- | 
Why, if I were a fortune- | 





| 
i 








j i Pamphlet. 





noney and well-cut clothes, 
And his waxed mustache, and his rosy face, 
Instead of this haggard mask, who knows 
But I might be quite as well in her grace? 
what use in my thinking thus, 
When such hopeless thoughts I can drown in a giais? 
My only pleasure—poor beggurly cuss !— 
Is to stand at a coruer and see her pass. 


I blush to say it—yes, I-even I~ 
Ll ask her for alms, with tremulous lips! 









But yot—you know not the reason why 
"Tis to feel thé touch of her finger-tips. 
Though the coin that che drops in my hand degrades, 
The kindly wiEs Tont 1© gives redeems; 
Aad through my weurisome night parades 
She fills my vi with pleasant dreams. 
I am a beggar, I know full weil 
I will di & gutter, the @ say; 
But the handsome, kid-gloved, tailored sweli 
Will splendidly marry her some fine day 
Well, let him do it, with ring and with flowers ; 
But the zel é hat the bride is wed 
T ill t i the noonday hours, 


ia pauper dead 
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AND RHUEUMATISM. 

This justly celebrated medicine, shipped from England 
y the proprietor direct to CAR LE & STRONG, Ne 153 
Water th corner of Maiden Lane, New York, urgently 
recommends all who are afflicted with Gout and Rheumat- 
ism to give it atrial. A single dose relieves the most ag- 
onizing pains; and, repeated a few times, restores the use 

of the hmbs, and leaves the patient in perfect ease and 
greatly improved health 


Wwe DDINGS for the UNION — Supplied 

with Cards, Notes, Satin Ties, Envelopes, &c., of 
the latest styles, at fair prices, by A. DEMAREST, En- 
. 182 Broadway, cor. John St.,N. Y. Samples 


FRETHOLD S SPECIFIC, 
FOR G¢ I 


Premature 
Loss of the Hair, 


Which is so common now-a-days, may be entirely pre- 


vented by the use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used 





in thousands of cases where the hair was comimg out in 
handfuls, and has never failed to arrest ite decay, and to 
promote a healthy and vigorous growth. Ft is, at the same 
tim led as a dressing for the hair. A single appli- 
cation will render it soft and glossy for several days 
Agents Wanted. 


A $5 MAP FOR 25 CENT USUAL PRICE FOR 
euch a Map $5 and $10. Lloyd's United Statea Railroad 
Map is now ready for the p.ople for 25 cents, colored in 
States. It is four feet square, printed on an entire sheet 
of fine white pay&r, and can be mailed anywhere in strong 
wrappers for one cent posta; It exhibits the whole 
country from MAINE to TEXAS. It shows every rail- 
road finished up to the first day of February, 1961. Ev- 
ery station is laid down; every river and every strong- 
hold in America. 30,000 towne, stations, and cities are 
marked down on Lloyd's Map, Agents are selling fifty 
copies a day, and clear $6, Sole rights in counties given. 
Apply for Private Circular and Sample Map. Refers to 
all railroad companics, North and South, as to correctnes 
of Lloyd's United States Map. 


1. T. LLOYD, Agent, 164 Broadway, New York 


Coughs. 


The administration of medicinal prep- 
arations in the form of a Lozenge, is of 
all moe the most eligible and conve- 

ient, more especially as regards a 
vou Rewepy. ‘* Brown's Bronchial 
ugh Lozenges, allay Irritation which in- 








Trochea,” or Cx 
1 


duces Coughing, having a direc 
parts. 


RTIFICIAL LIMBS.—A. A. MARKS, 307 
Broadway, N. Y. City, makes the best in the world, 
at reduced prices and with additional improvements 


Spasmodic Asthma. 


The most severe cases of this dreadful complaint have 
been cured by a few doses of Jonas Whitcomb's Remedy 

yr Asthma, and in no instance has it failed to give im- 
by JOSEPH BURNETT & 


)., Boston. For sale by all Druggists at $1 00 per bottle. 


mediate relief. Prepared only 


New Edition now Re ady 

pur HAND-BOOK OF "ARTILLERY, 

R THE SERVICE rue Unrrep States (Army and 

Militia). By Capt. JOSEPH ROBERTS, 4th Regiment 

\rtillery, Us Army 
Second edition revised and enlarged 
One vol. 18mo, tiexible cloth, 75 cents 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, No. 


T= BEST SPRING AND FALL 

MEDICINE, — Delicate Ladies and Young Chil- 
dren will find the cleansing and recuperative properties 
of SANDS' SARSAPARILLA effect the most surprising 
results, purifying the blood, expelling disease, and invig- 
orating the system. For sale by A. B. & D. SANDS & 
CO., 141 William Street, N. Y 


E BON TON— THE BEST LADIES’ 
FASHION BOOK ia the World. | Specimen copies 
with two valuable patterns, posted for 38 cents 
8. T. TAYLOR & SON, 407 Broadway, N. Y. 


No Chimney! 


Burne: _ @ill fit any Coal Oil Lamp. 


We have ia perfected a burner for burning Coal Od 
without a —s* to be applied to any Coal Oil Lamp. 
We will send the burner by mail to any address, om the re- 
ceipt of $125. Please register letters, 

CALLENDER'S taps pe GAS LAMP burns 
Coal Oil in the shapes of without a chimney. Price $3 
forasample Lamp. © stamp and send for Circulars, 
Address, CALLENDER & PERCE, Dealers in Oils and 
Lamps, 175 Broadwey, and No. 2 Courtiandt St., New York. 


192 BR OADWAY 











Trusses,.—Dr. Riggs’ Waterproof Multipedal Truss has 
_ a success hitherio unknown. Warranted perfect for 

ve years. Young subjects a cured. Bend for « 
2 Barclay St., N. ¥ aVi 














*t influence to the affected | 
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The Working Farmer, 


A large Agricultural Monthly Magazine, 
(Regular Subscription price $1 00 per annum), 


Harper's Weekly, 
For $2 40 a Year. 


Both Papers for less than the Subscrip- 
tion Price of One. 


The bsg Farmer 


Is Edited by PROF. J. J. MAPES, assisted by a Corps 
of Gentlemen who are practically engaged in conducting 
the several departments upon which they write, 


Vor. 13 commencrs witn Jan, Ist, 1961 
Specimen copies sent free on application 
Remit subscription to 
CHAS. V. MAPES, 
126 and 12S Naseau, and 11 Beekman Street, 
New York. 


H. WORCESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 
Manufactory & Salésrooms, 
1dth St., cor, 8d Av., N. Y. 





The Right Place te to Buy Jewelry. 


W. A. HAYWARD, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


No one purchasing Jewelry of any deseription, should 
fail to cali upon W. A. HAYWARD before purchasing, or 
send him an order for samples. 

Any one wishing samples to order from, can have the 
same sent with the privilege of returning any thing they 


may not want. 
N.B. Fue Assorruent of Goons for the $1 00 STORES 


and JEWELRY ENVELOPES. 


Je] WEDDING CARDS. 


MISS.E.LOVE. | 









MR&.MRS: UNION tpecimens by | y Mail on re- 
} aS ceipt of 2 postage stamps. 


— EVERDELL 302 Broadway. N.Y. 


° \o you | WANT LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 


| sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 


der. Rk. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Warren ane W OMEN , AND BOYS 

in every Town, City, and Village in the United 
States, to act as Agente for the sale of Sherman & Co.'s 
Gift Jewelry Envelopes. Agents can make from 3 to 8 
dollars a day. Being largely engaged in the manufacture 
of a superior quality of . Jewelry, we are enabled to offer to 
our customers a greater variety and more valuai® Gifts 
than any other similar establishment. For further partic- 
ulars enclose a stamp, and address, SHERMAN & CO., 229 
Broadway, corner of Barelay Street, New York. 





DIsEASES OF THE THROAT AND 
LUNGS. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

There is no doubt that the guthor has clearly traced 
this very prevalent and rapidly increasing class of dis- 
eases to their true origin, and poimted out the best, and 
the only rational, plan of prevention or cure. The wide- 
spread distribution, therefore, of this little book can hard- 
ly fail to save thousands of valuable lives, while its teach- 
ings, if generally adopted by society, would at once arrest 
the fi nt ravages of consumption and its kindred mala- 
dies, which now threaten, ere long, to ruih, if not exter- 
minate, the human race. 

Its Contents embrace: Prelimjnary Remarks — Forms 

of Consumption—Other Affections of the Throat and Lungs 
~— Geography of Consumption in the United States — 
Causes of Consumption—Persons most Liable to Consump- 
tion—Stages of Consumption—Prognosis—Treatment of 
Consumption—Temperature and Climate—Clothing—Diet 
—Drink—Bathing—‘*Throat-Ail” —Quinsy—Croup—Dip- 
theria—Influenza—Pneumonia, 

Copies sent, post-paid, for 15 cents, 

FOWLER a WELLS, 
108 Broadway, New York. 


GREAT CURE. - — Dr. ‘Leland’s Awrtt- 

Rurcmatio Banp permanently cures Rheumatism, 
Gout, and Neuralgia, and all Mercurial Diseases. Price 
$2. Sent per mail or express. Desc — circulars sent 
free. Agents wanted everywhere. G. Smith & Co., Pro- 
prietors, office 409 Broadway, N. Y. 


Constitution Water. 
The only Known Remedy for Diabetes, 
Irritation of the Neck of the 
Bladder, 


Inflammation of the Kidneys, and Catarrh of the Blad- 
der, Strangury and Burning, or Painful Urinating, Stone 
in the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick Dust Deposit, and 
Mucous or Milky Discharges after Urinating. For sale by 
all Druggists. Price $1 00. Wm. H. Gregg & Co., Pro- 
priectors. Morgan & Allen, General Agents, No, 46 Cliff 
Street, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SquarE, New Yorx, 


Have just Published: 


THE LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL AFRICA, A 
Picture of Exploration. By Riouarp F. Burron, 
Capt. H.M.I. Indian Army; Fellow and Gold Medal- 
ist of the Royal Geographical Society. With ~7} 
and Engravings on Wood. 8vo, Muslin, $3 00; Haif 
Calf, $400. (Uniform with Barth and Livingstone.) 

HARPER'S GREEK bg LATIN TEXTS. Cheap, 
Accurate, and El t Editions of the Classics for the 
use of Schools and Students. Superior to other edi- 
tions in mechanical execution, and more convenient in 


form 
w Ready; 

4SCHYLUS ~ Novissima Recensione Frep- 
trict A. Parser. Accessit Verborum que pr ne 
notanda sunt et Nominum Index. 13mo, Fleaibie 
Linding, 49 cents, 

HORATIUS. Quintii Horatii Flacci Opera Om- 
nia. Ex Recensione A. J. Mact£anz. 13mo, Mus- 
lin, Flexible Binding, 40 cents, 

SURIPIDES. Ex Recensione Freprrtcr A. Pa- 
LEY. Accessit Verborum et Nominum Index. 3 
vols. 18mo, Flexible Binding, $1 20. 

HERODOTUS. Recensuit Joszpuvs Wititaxs 
Brageacey, §.T.B., Coll. ss. Trin. apud Cantabr. 
Quondam Socius. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, Flexible 
Binding. $0 cents. 

TH! CYDIDES. Recensnit Joannas Guttet- 
uvs Dowarpson, 8.T.P., Coll, ss. Trin. apud Can- 
tabr. Quondam Socius. 9 vols. 12mo, Muslin, Flex- 
ible Ss 80 cents. 

Others in Preparation 


ta” Acy of the above Works sent by Mail, postage pre 
paid, on receipt of price. 











History of the 
United Netherlands, 


From the Death of Willism the Silent to che Syacd of 
Dort. Witha kay! View of the English-Datch Strog- 
gle against Spair and of the Origin and Destruction 
of the Spanish Armada. By Jown Lotunor Mor.ey, 
LL.D., D.U.L., Corresponding Member of the Tustitutve 
of France, Author of “The Rise of the Dutch R«pnb- 
lic.” With Portraits and Map. 2 vols. Svo, Muslin, 
$4 00; Sheep, $4 50; Half Ualf, $6 00. 

Mr. Moriey, the American historian of the Lviced 
Netherlands — we owe him English homage.— Loxvon 
Trivers. 

His living and truthful picture of events. —QUaBTZEL* 
Review (London), Jan., 1861. 

Fertile as the age has been in historical works 
of the highest merit, none of them can be ranked above 
these volumes in the grand qualities of interest, accuracy, 
and truth.—Epixsoren Quarterty Review, Jan., 1861. 

This noble work.—Wratninssre Review ( 

One of the most fascinating aa well as bn 
tories of the century.—Cor. N. Y, Evesixe , 

A bovk which abounds in bennuties, and which ‘every 
bod» is either reading or 1s about to read.—Loywpow ATHE- 
NAUM. 

Already takes a rank among staniard works of hiatory. 
—Lonpon Critic. 

Mr. Motley's prose epic.-—-Loxbon Svuctatos. 

Its pages are pregnant with instruction.—Losvon Lrr- 


ERARY GAZETTE. 
We may profit by almost every page of his narrative. 
All the topics which le us now are more or less vir- 
idly promi’ S in x ad lelory of the United Netheriands. 
New Yorx Tix 
PUBLISUED BY y HA RPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN EQUARR, New York. 


rant ‘hi s- 


Hagrer & Broriens will send the above Work 
by Mail, postage prepaid (for any distance in the United 
States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY, MAGAZINE 


For April, 1861. 
CONTENTS. 
THREE MONTHS IN LABRADOR. 
Harvock.—( First Paper.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —Seeing the Fclipse.—I told you so. -— 
On Deck.—A Day's Shooting.—An Artist's Triale.—Ice- 
bergs. — Blanc Sablon, — Fortes Light-House.—Henley 
Harbor. — Pulpit Cave. — Dressing Fish. — Caplin.— Tub 
Island.—Abe Soutter.—Total Eclipse. 

MUSIC AT NIGHT. 
A DISH OF CAPON, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —Capon Springs.—-Colonel Davy Wad- 
dls. Aunt Leah._Bob Myers, —Ice Mountain.— The 
Dairy.—Adam Rudolph. 

A CHAPTER ON MITES. 

ILuverrations.—Acarus Domesticus.— Cheese Mite 
—Milk Mite. — Rose Mite. —Acarus Canna Mellifera.— 
Acarus Megharina.—Acarus Murcida.—Acarus Contagio- 
sus. — Hydrachna Geographice. — Hydrachna Globum.— 
Hydrachna Puteue. 

RAREY, THE HORSE TAMER. By T. B. Troure 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —Cruiser Untamed.—Cruiser Tamed. 
Taming 8 Groom.—Cruleer Bridled.—Crutvzer’s Bridie. — 
Untamed Groom. —Gentiemanly Horse. The Swedish 
Meda!.—The English Medal. 

TWELVE YEARS OF MY LIT. ' 

THE LEGEND OF EASTER EGGS. By Frrz James 
O'BRIEN. 
: es HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHER- 
uAN 

TATTLE OF THE LAST CENTURY 

THE COUNTESS MELUSINE. 

MINOT'S LEDGE. 

LOST ON A RAILWAY. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 
PRAY. 

Cuarrer VI. Brandon's. 

Cuaprer VII. Impletur veteris Bacchi. 

ILLUSTR« TIONS. —Jean Jacque *,.—Mr. Frog and Prince 
Ox.—The Old Fogies.—in Waiting. 

THE CHILD THAT LOVED A GRAVE 

THE THREE KINGS 

MRS. GOLDSMITH AT FORTY. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

LBAVES FROM LITTLE DAUGHTER'S LIFF. 

Ini.UsTRATIONS. —Pussy's Failure.—In Powder. — 
Dreamland. —Her Beau. —. Sitting up. — Ablutionary. — 
Dolly's Bath.—_Dressed np.—At Night.—The Doll tn Dis- 
grace. 

FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Spring Pelisse.-Morning Negligee 


The Publishers of Harper's Macazcye have the pleas- 
ure of announcing that the New Novel by the Author of 
** Adam Bede” and the * Mill on the Floss” is nearly com- 
pleted, and that its publicatiou will be commenced in an 
early Number of the Magazine. 

The present Number contains an opening paper on 
‘*Labrador.” ‘The Illustrations are from Photographs 
taken —, for the Magazine. Those in the present 

Number relate chiefly to the coast. The succeeding paper 
will contain Illustrations of Scenery and Character in ihe 
interior. They are probably the first accurate pictures 
ever given of this almost unknown region. These papers 
will be followed by others, descriling the most interesting 
portions of the British Provinces in America. The **Chap- 
ter on Mites” is a continuation of the series on Entomology 
which have attracted no little attention among scientific 
men in Europe and America. This paper, as well as the 
previous ones on “ Destructive Insects," shows the great 
importance, in a sanitary and commercial point of view, 
of a thorough investigation into the structure and habits 
of the minute insect world. The article on the ** Horse 
Tamer” was prepared from materials and information ob- 
tained directly from Mr. Rarey, and furnishes the moet 
authentic account of his career that has been given to the 
public. 

The other artic!<s in this Number will be found fally to 
sustain the character of the Magazine in all its depart- 





By CraRLrs 


By W. M. Taacx- 





five Cents. wear. nert- 
ly bound in will be sent by Mail, to any part of the 
United States 8000 miles of New York, post-paid, for 
Two Dollars Volume. Complete Seta will be sent 7 
Express, the St the charge of the et a 
Discount of a SS . from re mae. 
’ extending Troma 
June, 1850, to » 1860, are now vs 
a Nes will A, sent gratuitously for one 
one who @) or it. 
Spectta Numbers of the Maoasisx vil le aent gre- 
TERMS 

Ges Sag Se Oe Tene Mos ne ae? 

Two Copies for One Year 600 

Three or more Copies for One Yeex (each) . 200 


And an Extra Copy, ae Jaro every Clues Lrent Sup- 
As Hanpre’s Wan ts destrotyped, Numbers cun be 
supplied from the pn 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Poutrsuras, 
Prva: SQuanx, New Vers, 
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OFFPICE- 


These Genttor » good 





THE NEW OPERA, BALLO IN 
Ye Manner: and Customes of ve Solid Men « 
by Mr. Veror, and illustrated by re Arti 
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ADVER’ rISE MENTS. 


Dr. Brown's Patent Baby- ‘Tender, 


This articl rserv I 


simple chonges, 
instantly mad: 
PORTABLE SLEEPING 
DELIGUTFCL 





ING AND ROOKING-CIAID, 
SWING, A STYLISU CARRIA 
AND PERAMBULATOR, A PLAY 
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